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[‘'oH, HAVE PITY ON ME,” CRIED LILIAN, ‘'I HAVE NO MOTHER TO LOVE wE.’’] 


NAMELESS, 





CHAPTER Iil. 


A Hanpsome house in Eaton-square, far- 
nished with every comfort that wealth could 
purchase or taste devise, a number of servants 
assembled in the hall as though to await an 
expected arrival. It was the very same day on 
which Lord Earl had died—just the hour of 
the October twilight when his spirit passed 
away; but there was no other resemblance be- 
tween the scenes, Here all wasa pleasant stir of 
bustle and excitement; the new master who 
was coming had been dearly loved by moat of 
those servants in his boyhood. None of them 
felt any real t that the unexpected death 
of his step-bro and his baby son had 
made Gerald Oarruthers twelfth Earl of 


‘**T remember him well,” said the old house- 
» wiping away a A me 
keeper, ‘wipi tear. “A handso 
boy he always was.’ 
“Fie’ll be a middle. = man by now,” chimed 
‘five if he’s a day, Mrs. 











Bold, and looking older, most likely. India 
plays the very deuce with a man’s constitu- 
tion.” 


‘* And he’s not married.” 

“Time enough yet; there’s not a young lady 
rae ae him, the head of the house of 

A little pause in the hum of conversation, 
for wheels were heard approaching ; the butler 
advanced and threw open the door just as a 
carriage stopped a moment later, and a tall, 
soldierly man, whose face was bronzed by 
exposure to the Indian sunshine, sprang from 
the brougham, and lightly mounted the steps. 

He had left that house full twenty years 
before, a rieedy younger son, a detrithental, a 
nameless lieutenant, with nothing todepend on 
but his pay. Father, mother, and step-brother 
had looked coldly on him, because he had 
blighted their hopes, and, as they thought, shed 
discredit on.them. And now he was back again, 
lord of all, head of the family, whose ne’er- 
do-weel he had once been termed, But there 
was pothing of joy or elation in his manner, 
when he said a few words, in reply to the earnest 
welcome proffered him, Those who had known 





him best felf that a great change had come 
over him—kind and courteous as ever, but all 
the hope and gladness had died out of his 
voice. 

“ And my mother, Simmonds?” he asked at 
length. 

“The Countess is upstairs in her own 
boudoir, my lord ; she rarely leavesit now.’’ 

Lord Leigh walked up the broad staircase ; 
he had no need to ask directions, he knew the 
room so well. A iady, beautiful and stately 
still, in spite of her age and feeble health, 
was reclining on a sofa near the fire. The 
Earl went up to her and took her hands, 

“Mother.” 

“ Gerald! ” 

That was all, but the very tone of his voice, 
the sos | sound of her reply, told that these 
two had been very near each other, and that 
though twenty years had elapsed since their 
pectnc~ Sone through her husband’s in- 

uence, she had yet sent him away almost 
without farewell—no one in the whole world 
was so dear to the Countess of Leigh as this, 
her only child. 
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‘You, are not gltered!” she said,fondly- 
*T should haye known you anywhere’” 

He smiled. - 

“T ‘am quite a"venerable warrior by*thi 
time. I assure you I feel so!” 

“And you have come ieme to stay?” | 
eagerly. 

“ I must, I suppose!” he said, without any 
gladness. ‘Phe Hark of Leigh can- hardty-re- 
main a captain in a_ marching regiment.” 

** And you are not glad? ” 

“Can you expect it? Think of the-past. 
Can an ain-ain a fortane—atone for 
that?’’ 

“ Money can do much,” said Lady Leigh, 
eagerly ; ‘and you are young still, Gerald!” 

He shook his head. 

‘Money cam*mever atone for.what I have 
suffered, mother.’ When your came I 
wished I wasdead—life h gladness 
for me!” 

She trembled, mo doubt pathy with 
his grief; hesaid no more of past, but left 






to admit the Barl of Leigh, 
the lion of the coming ses 
went he,was a favourite.2 
a — eastoomed 

e object of general pe 
tion which hovered ong 













he went 
him togo; 
but he never, slight 
young lady; he never ga’ 
to hope that her daughte 
countess, 
“Gerald,” his mother 
with che Soe an Ses withered: 
ou never to 4 ® 
oer wife; never ro ll one 
arms | er the you hes ; 

















hungry yearning for the writer o! 
. then 


‘| to the note he had sent 


her saveron What much-vexed ed question 6f h his 
fo yo neulted her when gn on a ints,’ 
yet 


ht of him bee chew 3 
mA would rather‘he héd atayed-in 
7 iaiie jhen an have lived to,see the wreak, ahe | 
“tal ‘Leigh ad plenty to occupy his time ; ; 


there were the papers and letters of his step- 
peepee eagrvec grees mer tobe desteoyed | ys 


and. to this ,tesk poige rag ratngs 

leistre hours. rh but little sham 
pathy between him = the dead -man,—yet 
ry was something painful and repulsive to 
his feelings in turning over Reginald’s private 
treasures and seeing more and more how 
narrow-minded and selfish his ‘step-brother 


been a man of few frie 
affections, but there wags 
secret drawer which 
to be love-letters. It was 
and endorsed in his b: 
** To be destroyed.” 
Some uncontrollable imp 
break the seal of that p 
mitting it to the flames, 4 
others; a mist seemed 


and scan 
in the 


and down to read 

dear hand had traced. 
The first was very simple, judi 
on heryeey 


ture for ng 





“1¢ is go longago,” mused the 
sadly; “and she treated you-very badly!” 

“Do not take her name upon your lips!” 
he said, passionately; “but for your cruelty 
—but for my father’s unkindness—she would 
have gone with me to India!” 

‘Tt was a merciful cece for.you!”’ 

“It wreeked my life, if that is what you 
mean.” 

That night, in the long silént hours, the 
Countess could not rest. A feverish excitement | 
took ion of her, a girl's beautiful face 
seemed to haunt her; she seemed to -hear-a 
sweet despairing ,veice implere ) Heaven’s 
mercy,,as with a look.of unutterable anguish 
its owner left her presence. 

“It was for his sake,” muttered the Ooun- 
tess; ‘+ such fibs,ara tald.every day; if hehad || 0 
been like other men. he.would have forgotten | 
long ago!” 

She had looked forward anxiously to her! 
son’s return, but his presence gave her. little, 
pleasure. A bitter pain reigned at her-heart: 
when she saw the silent gravity of his face. 
He was dearest’ to‘her on ‘arth, and she had |-w 
wrecked’ his happitiess just to please her ow, 
cruel ambition. Well, he was rich and noble 
now, but did it being Bi him joy? “Would a he, Bot 
give up wealth 
glimpse of the -~woman from whom she had 
contrived to part him at‘such a cost? 


honour readily for ope | 


her at once—she had somet 
He must: come, or she should 
With his hrart burning with “indignation 
the Earl of Leigh took 
letters ; were addr 
and gave him'a key to all that had posi 
him, His heart’s best,loye had been give: 
: pxbeanbital bibs i ne ve rank bh tei 
) BO he was a 
man of heme Buperior eottth he was destined 
fon on. nye slap the love to h the 
angers,.of the wo young 
were privately qunmnties fo. aise cs 
ate 4p odtd. be write to his wile, then 
the “cont with her_ rer 
him. Hen a4 
reply | @ received came fro: 
ray and nen, | but no saat ap tig 
his one 


, ins 
iifforen: Tnditfovonk ners, that tien Costiine 
ee his* Bee . 
pice ena = an 





He was always tender and considerate to 
















had been. 
There was little re little sentimental 
among the memories of the late Earl. He had |: 


Se 


For years he OEY a be- 


had him—cold and heartless, 
ene be hea e tender lines—the piteous 


appeal—the anguish when she learned her 
wrongs—her bitter anxiety. for thaJlisila-one 
whose coming -tohave been joy 
shia: }yhis blood boiled Shine mr!) ile feltthe haa 
been mad to believe ey told him—that 
| he ought. to-have gone to-her, and taken-his 
dismissal only from her own lips. 
And she mo be alive. For five minutes 
idea seemed pipet. Then he 
lied about the fact 
had stated 
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you had been two years in 
calling on Mrs. Castilion one- 
she was in mourning. She told me 
tit was for her daughter.” 

“ Ab, she relented then, and went to her.” 
“No, she told me the news came from a 
source she could not doubt.” 

“*Do you think she suspected ?” 

“ She never suspected that you were the lover 
for whose sake that—brillianét match was 
broken.” 

‘He did not gtieve. He married soon 
enough ?” 

“ Within the Jéar put he did grieve, Gerald. 
I Beet wrecked.his life. 


bootag's wee more? —Bah! 1am: 
nen’, clasped ‘her 
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«<T wonld rather huve seen Shere. At least? 
1, know .my.datling was good;and true; at 
ai} miny w her In my heart “aan my 


cry we rod dad ond | 
Elica 
se AWa this, san heed? the third. ‘letter, “is 
renily the Tash gO ep 
“me “at, Ol Int mother, 


voWhen ‘time was ‘near, when I 
“en in a need Of money, 


I sent her five 4, I pat t inan ényele C) 
een aoe 


“ Yes—and. 

“The mo gy cite ck tat of sal “© T wish you had ‘known to-night, and, told 
enloteed, igg ‘at your | him.” 
harids,” 7 saat prait % aby was dead,| “Thank yon,” grimly. ‘I fancy.1’d rather 
T think Pb d. [f be excused.” 
T had lost ly ig long id to | -“'You see it would a less hard on her if she 
eo and were here; but staying atthe Court, thrown 


His ee wo ehilay It 


pierced. 
He 


“Tam othe I callat the 
place ghe Saae mek les Itt ta they may 
it mp bata iooked. and 


sell m3 a1 
— bed 4 rs jerd t's nifieteen ¥ TS &Z0, and 
yet-L hugger 

“Bay y: yea tots to fitet.” Bd is my 
paniehea than i ae 

** She’ wo . 
sca a 


Pa dec he a mother, we Mh 


«ngs én was ‘p60 1 





he coe ponpt ba wise a a 

letter 0 His m ‘had "heer RAE was 

Crist tog a Maso Rte Rola ! 
Lord. Igigh ie fall pears to His'lost’ wife as he 


mounte of No, 25, and ered sadly 
how psa mage weary fest - tales them 

“T want to.see .y She told. the 
servant, and presently a spate -looking 
old woman appeared, who, with one glance at 
his, general. fae ensemble, Tanned. meted her 
“ Tame wotlll hied iy beerand 

“T do not omy ap brlente, ate mi,” said 
‘the Earl of Leigh, with the::s van sad 
courtesy w had charmed so many hearts. 
“‘T have come toask a few questions on a sub- 
ject very important to me. I will not keep 
veg! long 48 it ote will kindly assist me.” 
tl i Soemiant be info th piel. ete tare 
ittle os ave 
with auch a handsome man, 
wha e oe lit mabe pare + rea “tal 

ve you ere. , Mrs, —-?” 
“Malas ey 


“Abl Mrs, "Hales, have yon beon in this 
house long?” 

“ Five-and.twenty years. come Michaelmas. 43 

His heart gave a bound. 

“Then you will be able to helppme. I.am 
anxiousto trace a young lady who lodged here 
ninetesn or twenty, years ago. Ithink you will 
remember her ; she was: yebleayd youngand pretty, 
with browa-hair and blue eyes. L think she 
waa ' pr gg aprotic! 

A light.broke on.the women’s face. 
“I mindsher well,” henge atnces seizing 
hold of, "a: 

‘ You -must :mean. Mire Ger’ os Ab} it’s 
‘many thetime her facehas haunted me. Itwas 
just th e sweetest and saddest I ever saw, with 
sort of seared look in her eyes, as though she 
was a hunted animala hi m its enemies,” 

At last he had found clue. 


een 


~ ‘CHAPTER IV. 
‘Wao isto tall her ?”’ 
“That waa the question which the two men 
who, perhaps, knew more than-all the rest 
of the world of her adopted father’s life asked 


' Martin, at last, very 


seems to 








each other.. That, without délay, the girl who 
Called herself Lilian-“Earl must, learn. the 
a h was clear to then; bat the kind-hearted 

tg Mb the® -patate "lawyer alike shrank 


6 task. 
“Tt vse geNe 4 place,” said Mr, 
wly. “Surely the 
news will wil be. > leas Maal tetravcee coming . ne | 
othe cater omer hs t Hiei aren teat tl 
C) i ently. 

“T téll you, Mt ‘Martine von have not seen met 

has ek a ® grain otentvaley £4 n' his ry 
tion ; he is a needy, straggling man, despite 
‘his title. “When he ee ian -has no 
fortune to free his encunibered acres,.he will 
break the engagement ais eadily as you.snap 4 
burnt thread.” 


as it were atterly on their mercy, ‘shé is com- 
pletely in their. power,” 

No more was said on the suvject 6f Lilian 
Earl that night, only when the two friends 
met at. breakfast, the solicitor said, suddenly, — 

**T am. going over. to freylyn Court. It 

I have no choice. bat, to bear 

daughter," "3 last letter to his” adopted 
r,”? y 

“FT will go with you,” hot to be outdone in 

qetthitetty ; “while e you break -the mews to 

the She ROO gil T-may_as, well enlighten the 


éviyns. 

bat offey aa ee Sent ‘by. twelve 
O'dlotk, whit sent Couxt ae to be 
‘tet by that had. gone 


to” ped es site is ater was in 
the drawing-room, Miss Earl was in herown 
apartment, 

*Erhere bs little difioulty _ in - ad- 
mittance, aptain Beaumont -fo howe the 
£ mth and a trim, maid took Mr, Martin 

airs. 

"He saw a beantifal girl, almost a child, 
dressed. in simple Black, her . golden hair 
gleaming in ‘the autumn sunghine. At the 


“sight of her face he took cour ee She was so 


lovely, that any betrothed would surely pardon 
her her lack of birth and fortune |. She wasso 
young and helpless, no man could haveit in his 
heart to desert her in her sorrow ! 

The mystery of her parentage was still un- 
solved ; bat, even before ehe spoke, the shrewd 
man. of the world knew that she was no stray 
foundling adopted from charity or pity, but the 
daughter of-some as noble as that. to 
which she had so-long been supposed to belong. 

He went up to her and fook her hand. 

“My dear, I was Lord Earl's trusted friend 
and oy gt ee -he. made We bi fifteen 

(eaTs Ago t youto my guardianship ; you 
vast let me take what care I can. of you, for 
his sake.” 

‘She pressed his hand gratefally. 

‘“‘ Youcatre very kind, but I do not think I 
shall have to trouble. you. Lady Trevlyn 
wishes me tostay. with her until— 

“ Until you become her son’s wife, It is a 
most suitable and fitting arrangement, When 
did-she suggest it?” | 

“ The day before yesterday, I think, when 
she first: on of ‘my trouble.” 

** And she sfill-wishes it ?”’ 

- “TT have not seen ‘her to-day,’’ said Lilian, 
simply ; ‘‘ the-servant said she was lying down, 
‘put I am quitesareshe is not one to change.” 

“TI mast ask you some painful questions,” 
he said, slowly. “ Miss Lilian, did you ever 
hear where you ‘were born?” 

No suspicion of his meaning came to her. 

**T-suppos3in France, Papa never cared to 
speak about that-time, I-think, because my 
mother died so soon’ afterwards. I know 
caer an old nurse until I was two years 
0 ” 

“Can you bear & t.shock ?” 

‘Sir Ronald is well?” said the girl, wearily. 
‘Nothing else can touch me now, Papa aud 


‘watch her face. .He had not long 


he were all Ihad. But for him I stand alone 
in the world,” 

In perfect silence he handed her Lord Earl's 
letter, 

* She opened it at once, 

He turned his chair so.as not to scem to 
to wait. In 
five. minutes she turned to him with a-bitter 


cry, — 
“Oh! Mr. Martin, is it trae?” 
. Is what true, my dear?” 

‘* Wasn't he my father? Wash’t I his owa 
child? Oh! if you knew how happy he mato 

me—how much we loved each other !” 

“You were .the child of his love—he ‘was 
your adopted father. But, forgive me, others 
will.tell you. if I don’ t—you are. not Lilian 
Earl,” 

“Butwho am 1?” 

“T do not know.” 

‘“* He saysthat you willtell me. He'b 
to forgive him for keeping the secref so - _ 
as though I had anything to forgive. He loved 
me, I loved him. Nothing in all the world can 
alter that,” 

** And the letter really gives no clue?’”’ 

She shook her head. 

‘*He must have meant to confide the story 
to me when I came down about the new will,” 
decided the lawyer. ‘*I can only tell you that. 
Iknow no more.than Ihave said. Your hap- 
piness was Lord Earl’s chief thought. “Un- 
luckily in his anxiety for it he has left you 
cruelly ignorant of all you ought to know.” 

‘I don’t think I can bear any mora,” 
she said, faintly, patting up one hand to her 
aching brow. “I -have lost him. He was never 
my father at all! I think I can realize no 
more.” 


“J am tsld Sir Ronald has gone to ‘London. 
I regret it very much. I wished particolarly 


.to see-him. You know, Miss Lilian, I consider 


ou my ward. Unfortunately Lord Earl 
destroyed his will, and no other can be found. 
But, juet.the same, 1am bound to lock after 
your. interests.” 

** My interests !”’ 

**Don’t you Sey mY dear, the fearful injury 
the loss of the will-brings you. You have been 
considered -heiréss of LKarlsmere and_ its 
revenues, Your wedding portion was to have 
been fifty thousand pounds, and mere 

“ Now I am nameless, and a be 

It was the truth. He could n ‘odtittaict 
her, He would. never have spoken the fact so 
plainly, but since she had found out her own 
position.he would not deny it. 

**T don’t think I mind that cto much," said 
the r girl, sadly. “I loved Barlemere 
dearly, bat I could Sebi the loss of that. It 
is knowing I never had a right. to his love, that 
I never had a right even to his name, that 
nearly kills me. 

“TItisa frighttul cliange. You bear it very 
benny Few gitls would lose such a fortune 


y.” 

She smiled wistfully. 

‘*Money doesn’t Saks people happy, Mr. 
Martin! Papa, I mean Lord Karl, was never 
happy with all his wealth. If Ronald and I are 
to be poor, at least we shall have each other!” 

‘* You think, then, the engagement will con- 
tinue ? 

Bhe looked at him with indignation flaming in 
her blue eyes. 

“‘ He loves me; it was myself he sought, not 
Lord Earl’s fortune. Can you think Sir Ronald 
will mind that I am poor?” 

‘*T think he will be a scoundrel if he does.” 

Her mood changed then, her blue eyes filled 
with tears, 

“Do you mean that I ought to give him up ? 
Do you think that as things are now I must 
not let him keep his promise? Should Ibo a 
disgrace, a burden tohim?”’ 

The lawyer felt a choking sensation in his 

roat, 


‘* ¥ou would ba.a treasure, a comfort, and I 
doubt -not -he will soon.come and tell you 50. 
In the meantime I think it would be better for 
you to xeturn with me to Earlsmere,” 





“Tt seeing like doubting him.” 
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“It is nothing of the sort, it isbut natural 
you should desire to be in your own old home, 
and to look your last on your adopted father. 
Besides, I really need your assistance in many 
matters ; indeed, I think you had better come.” 

‘* What will Lady Trevlyn think when she 
hears I am leaving her so unceremoniously, 
after all her kindness to me.”’ 

“ T will explain matters toher. No doubt she 
is a lady of common sense, and will understand 
my motives.” 

He was sitting facing the window which 
looked out upon the carriage-drive. To his own 
surprise he saw Captain Beaumont walking 
rapidly down the avenue to the waiting 
brougham, A strange misgiving seized him 
that the interview with the mistress of the 
dwelling had sped badly; he had no time to 
even hint such a thing to Lilian, when the door 
was abruptly thrown open, and a lady entered, 
attired in rustling black silk, 

Mr. Martin bowed toher. Lilian advanced 
with outstretched hand, but Lady Trevl 
waved her back, and addressed herself to the 
lawyer. 

“T have come to request you to remove this 
young person from Trevlyn Court at once, I 
really do not know how otherwise to designate 
her, since now that her vile conspiracy is dis- 
covered she is practically nameless.” 

Tutense surprise and bewilderment robbed 
Lilian of speech, but Mr. Martin was equal to 
the emergency. 

“T was even now advising this young lady 


-to leave your house; at any rate, until it was 


koown whether her altered circumstances 
vou induce Sir Ronald Treylyn to break his 
word.” 

** His word was given to Miss Earl,” said my 
lady fariously, “ not to an unknown foundling, 
who may be a convict’s daughter for aught that 
we can tell.” 

‘‘T fancy Sir Ronald is of age. He will 
probably follow his own way in this matter.” 

‘* He will never bring home s wife who has 
noi even a name—who would be a daily, 
hourly disgrace!—who has deceived him as 
cruelly and vilely as woman could !” 

The lawyer turned to the trembling girl. 

‘' Miss Lilian, if you will kindly put on your 
things at once Ishould like to return to Earls- 
mere,’’ Then, as she came back ready for the 
drive,—"Sir Ronald will, doubtless, come there 
to prove he has neither part nor share in his 
mother’s doings.” 

Lady Trevlyn tarned on Lilian with bitter 


scorn. 

‘* Fool that I was to be taken in! I might 
have known you were some beggar’s child 
when Lord Ear! said you were your mother’s 
image; and I knew you had no feature of 
his dead wife’s face!” 

The solicitor had drawn the girl’s hand 
through his arm, but she turned to Lady 


* Trevlyn with a last appeal. 


**T never knew it! I had no suspicion that I 
was not what you—what the world thought 
me! Oh, have pity on me! I have no mother 
tolove me! Remember, you have called me 
your daughter, and be pitiful—say one kind 
word before we part!” 

But Lady Trevlyn drew her dress away, as 


‘ though she feared defilement in the girl’s very 


touch. 

‘* Pity! I wish you could be prosecuted for 
the imposture! I believe you knew it-all 
along, and gloried in deceiving us! You won 
my boy’s heart—the memory of you will blight 
his life! Forgive you, indeed! Speak kindly 
toyou! Why, Ihate you! IfI could do you 
any injury I would! ‘You ought to be hunted 
from all respectable society ! ” 

For the victim’s own sake Mr. Martin made 
no retort. He almost carried the drooping 
form downstairs, and placed her in the 
brougham, 

Captain Beaumont had alighted as soon as 
they appeared in sight, and stood with rare 
delicacy at a little distance; but when the 
orphan was seated, the soldier advanced to his 
friend's side. 

“That woman must be a demon!” 


It was so entirely the lawyer's own opinion 
that he bowed his head in accent. 

Then he inquired of the servant, who stood 
waiting to see them off, at whattime Sir Ronald 
might be expected home; and left a message, 
desiring the baronet to call at Earlemere. 

‘I shall walk home,” said Cecil Beaumont, 


pany, 

. Martin would have gladly done so, too, 
but he thought his presence might be some 
comfort to the desolate gir], and so he placed 

himself opposite her. 

|. For some time neither spoke; then, when 
the carriage had entered Earlsmere Park, she 
roused herself to ask,— 

‘** Where are you taking me?” 

“ Home.” 

“ Bat it is nothome any longer! Ihave no 
right ever to see it again!” 

“Bea girl, and obey your ee 
he said, kindly. ‘I shall be at Earlsmere for 
a week or ten days; and while I am there you 
must stay too.” 

“Mr, Martin, 40 you believe it?” 

“ What?” 

“ What Lady Trevlyn said.” 

“She said a good many untrue things. 
Angry women often do.” 

“Should I really be that—a burden and 
adisgrace. Oh, Mr. Martin, will he think so, 
too? Can he possibly believe I knew this all 
along, and kept it from him ?” 

“ Not if he’s a spark of manly feeling—and 
if he could believe such a thing you’d be better 
off without him.” 

She did not speak again. When they reached 
Earlsmere she went upstairs to her own room ; 
she did not even come down to lanch ; she la 
on her little lonely bed, looking white an 
broken—like one of her namesake flowers after 
a storm of wind or rain. 

She shed no tears, uttered no word of com- 
plaint.. She had wept bitterly for the man 
she called her father, but for her home, her 
name and fortune, she could not weep; she 
seemed steeling herself into an awful calm as 
awaited Sir vane: oe The fear- 

suspense was almost beyond her strength ; 
she was incapable of thought and effort; she 
only waited in terrible forced composure until 
her lover came or wrote. 

And for three days he did neither. Dr. 
West declared him to be still in London, and 
as they had not got his address it was im- 
possible to send a letter to him. At last the 
news came that he had returned to the Court, 
and he wrote a few lines briefly to Mr. Martin, 
saying that for the sake of his father’s friend- 
ship with Lord Earl he should wish to attend 
the faneral. “I consider your late client has 
done me a cruel wrong,” concluded the 
baronet, “ but I am not willing to cast an open 
slight on his memory by absenting myself.” 

So the master of Trevlyn followed Lord 
Earl to the grave, and then returned with the 
other mourners to Earlsmere. He .waited 
beyond the rest, and from that Mr, Martin 
gathered a ray of hope. 

‘You would like to see Miss Earl?” 

‘*T wish to see her I once thought Lilian 
Earl, and alone,” he said, speaking with pain- 
ful distinctness, 

“You will find her in the drawing-room.” 

No one announced him. He went upstairs 
alone;and entered the room where one week 
before he had wooed Lilian with passionate 
love. She sat in a low chair by the fire, and, 
to his eyes, she looked more beautiful than 
ever; her deep mourning suited her ile 
loveliness, the dreamy sadness of her blue 
eyes showed that her thoughts were very far 


away. 

Sir Ronald closed the door noiselessly, and 
came towards her. _Hehad had a very stormy 
interview with his mother before he presented 
himself at the faneral atall, ‘He would not 
surely be so foolish as to throw himself into 
the toils of that siren; a penniless wife meant 
ruin to him, and this girl was worse than 
penniless.” Sir Ronald had answered shortly 
his future was his own business. He hardly 





knew what he meant to do; he was certainly 





not prepared to renew the engagement. openly 


and to m Lilian before the world, but he 
loved her. It was not an unselfish love, but it 
was intensely passionate ; he could not bear the 
thought that her eg oy t belong to 
another—that the lips he ssed would be 
another’s property. He wanted rank and 
wealth in his wife, but he wanted Lilian, and 
80, unsettled, wavering as he had never done 
before, he came into her presence. 

He was at her side before she saw him; 
then she looked up, and for one instant the 
poeowe pleading of the blue eyes made him 
orget everything in the world buther. He 
opeued his arms, and gathered her to his 
A 


“T thought you would come!" 

“ T only got back last night.” 

He ki her passionately on brow and lip. 
He koew quite well that poobebly he would 
never 80 hold her again, that when he had said 
what was in his mind his lips and hers would, 
perhaps, never meet, . 

He bad cared for few people in his life, 
but he did care for Lilian—how much he 
never knew until he realized he might have to 
give her up, a 

“You know all?" she whispered. — 

“ Everything. My darling, it is a cruel fate 
for ad father, home, and name—to lose all in 
a week.” ‘ 

She raised her blue eyes to his, as though she 
would read him and through. 

** Your mother!” 

“My mother is ambitious ; she has very little 
sympathy with such a trial as ours.” 
** And yon have come to say ‘ -bye.’”” 

Unless kisses were his answer he gave none. 
He was vainly tl how it would be pos- 
sible to satisfy them both—his love his 
ambition. 

‘*It is hard to give you up,” she murmured. 

‘*Need youdoso? You me, Lilian? ” 

**T love you——”” 

Bape ie lp Wade age neaga 2 arg nord 
you say again and again you cared nothing for 
wealth and rank.” 


sd rhs phe on we them for m ‘i i 

* An e me—you ve up some- 
thing r aba) sake?” my 

The clinging touch of her arms was his be3t 


answer. 

“ Dear,” he said, with a new, strange gentle- 
ness; ‘Iam notrich} As things are I cannot 
marry you, and give you the ition and 
wealth which are dne to Lady Trevlyn. At 
least one-half my income is really my mother’s 
—hers to dispose of as she pleases.” 

“‘ And she would disinherit you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then I will release you from your word, 
Ronald. It is hard to give you up, but you 
must not make such a sacrifice!” 

“ There is another way,” he whispered, pas- 
sionately. “ Be my wife, my lqve, my darling, 
without taking the whole world into our con- 
fidence? Let us keep our secret until brighter 
days come! I will find you a home where my 
mother’s anger can never touch you. You 
wouldn't be less ha because no one knew 
that we had followed the advice of our own 
hearts. Leave this place alone ; I will meet 
you in London, and in half-an-hour no one on 
earth will be able to ate us!” 

He held her still in that close, passionate 
embrace ; his lips were pressed to her cheek, 
his hand toyed with her waving hair. She 
knew she loved him better than life itself; in 
the wide world he was all she had. 

How could she refuse him? How could she 
give him up? “Her heart beat as londly as if 
it would break its bonds. She could hear his 
suppressed emotion in his deep, agitated 
breathing as he waited for her answer, 

(To be continued.) 








Tue savage who never knew the blessings 
of combination, and he who quits society from 
apathy or misanthropic teen, are like the 
separated embers, dark, dead, useless ; they 
neither give nor receive heat, neither love nor 
are beloved, 
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JUST LET THEZSUNSHINE IN; 


Let in the golden sunlight, 
Yes, open wide the door, 
Avd gloom will quickly vanish— 
Life’s brightness come once more. 
Drink in the healthy nectar, 
That God doth give to thee— 
The bracing air of heaven— 
The light so pure and free. 
Throw every window open, 
And sadness will depart ; 
The sky will smile upon you, 
And beautify the heart. 


Let in the golden sunlight 
When you are sad with pain, 
And bliss will come to cheer you, 
Your heart will smile again ; 
The darkest clonds will vanish, 
Fair rainbows span the sky, 
And sunless hours will leave you 
When happiness is nigb. 
Then open wide each window, 
And healthful vigour win— 
If you would be contented, 
Just let the sunshine in. 


Let in the golden sunlight ! 
lts priceless wealth untold 
Will bring you many pleasures,} 
And warm the heart that’s cold. 
How many suffer anguish, 
And paths of gloom pursue, 
Who close Life’s windows ever, 
And keep no light in view. 
But if they would be happy, 
And priceless blessings win, 
With life, and health, and vigour, 
Just let the ‘sunshine in, 
D. C. M, 








HIDDEN FROM ALL EYES. 


—+— 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Tue door of the room into which Mr. Mallon 
had penetrated before was wideopen. Childish 
toys were lying on the table, strings of beads 
ready to be e into elegant necklaces, figures 
cut out in cardboard, with impossible-looki 
horses, on which they were to be made to ride by 
means of a cardflap fixed on to the back of their 
habits—engines to be wound by a mechanical 
contrivance, dolls that would have been willi 
to squeak if anybody had volunteered to pin 
their bodies, &e., &c. 

What did it mean? Evidently money had 
been lavished freely for the amusement of some 
child, and Victor involuntarily doubted if 
there were not some story of shame linked with 
the prseey. that surrounded the lonely place. 

It could have nothing to do with Robin; 
memory pleaded for her, as it brought back her 
sweet face, pale as a fragile Devoniensis, with 
the wistful eyes of a hunted stag. 

Only a few hours before she must have been 
here ; the fire was still bagonp, Seong behind its 
grating—and there was the chair on which she 
had probably sat—he could just see its outline 
in the dim ight. 

_There were some tall candles on the mantel- 
piece ; he lighted one of them and looked round, 
inspecting every. corner, and every inch of the 
carpet, but there was no stain of blood on the 
floor—no sign of a tragedy in the innocent as- 
pet of the room, with its gay hangings and 

rilliant paper. 
anak candle in his hand he ae 4 

e silent passages, trying every door that he 
came to ; they were all locked except one, and 
the draught of air from its open window blew 
out the light, and left him once more in utter 
darkness, ing it down on the floor, he pulled 
out his box of matches and lighted it again ; then 
feeling that, perhaps, at last he w: find the 
key of the mystery, he walked into Sarah | 
Prendergast’s room, and cast an anxious glance 


It was in disorder, as if the last person who 
was in it had been in a dreadful hurry. 

Some of the drawers were open, with articles 
of wearing apparel hanging out of them, and 
a bandbox with a broken lid was on the table. 

He examined it curiously. There was the 
printed name of a milliner in Oxford-street, 
with ‘‘ Miss Smith,” written above it. Smith 
was said to be the name of the owner of the 
house, and no doubt Robina passed either as 
his sister or daughter. Then he went to the 
window and.looked out, expecting to see a heap 
of clothes shrouding a motionless form, but 
there were only the cold slates speckled here 
and there with flakes of snow. 

He got out on to the roof, as Robin had done, 
and peered over the balustrade into the dark- 
ness, but he could see nothing on the gravel 
wes beneath, and went in with a shudder, 

eeling that some eye might be watching him 
from the shadow ef the evergreens. 

There was a bunch of keys lying on the table ; 
he pounced upon them eagerly, and catchin, 
up the candle proceeded to try each one o 
them in turn on all the locked doors. Behind 
some he found mouldy furniture, behind others 
nothing but: dust and emptiness. It was 
bitterly cold, and he grew sick and tired of 
always looking for what he never found ; but 
thinking of the reward that awaited him he 
forced himself to persevere. 

There was only one door left at the end of 
the ge He on it with difficulty for 
the lock was somewhat rusty, and, holding the 
candle above his head, saw straight in front 
of him a travelling trunk with the initials 
R. 8., painted in white letters on the cover. 

Underneath it was another trunk, and 
behind it several boxes, This was the luggage 
which she had brought with her from Devon- 
shire, On the boxes there were labels with the 
name of Smith scrawled upon them, which 
showed that the alias had been adopted from 
the first, only the initials were probably for- 
gotten. And yet—R. S., after all, might stand 
me Som Penith oe = a. snee Suneerss. 

a si e acknowledged the possibility, 
but immediately remembered the voice that 
Dulcie heard. No one but little Robin was 
likely to have wearied for Victor’s coming. She 
must have been there on Thursday, and if she 
bey anywhere above ground he would find her 
8 
After inspecting every corner of the house 
he made his way to the stables ; there, like the 
rest of the place, solitude reigned supreme, but 
there were signs in one of the stalls as if it had 
lately been inhabited by a horse, and a fresh 
feed of corn in the manger showed that it was 
expected to return. 

He pulled out his watch, feeling as if he had 
spent hours in this lonely spot, but found that 
it was only six o'clock. It would take the best 
of an hour to ride home, and it would not 
9 to be late for dinner, and brave all sorts of 
questions as to the cause. 
He went back to the house, and stood irre- 
solutely on the doorstep wondering what he 
had better do with the keys. If Prendergast 
returned with her charge it would give him a 
hold over her to have them in his possession. If 
he locked the outer door she would naturally 
conclude that somebody had been there after 
her; but if he left it just as he found it, she 
would remember that she had forgotten it in 
her hurry, and simply suppose she had mislaid 
the bunch when she could not find it. 
After thinking the matter over he turned his 
back on the weird-looking place with a shudder, 
then running quickly down the gloomy drive 
hid the keys in a bed of nettles just outside 
the gate, and returned to fetch his horse. 
Poor Buttercup resented having been left so 
long in the cold, and after shaking his head 
id snorting stretched his legs with every in- 
tention Me getting to his warm stables as quickly 
as able, © * 
. Mallon, being anxious about the time, let 
him go at his own pace, and the trees and 
Le flew past as in a bad dream, whilst the 
cold wind whistled in his ears. It was an un- 


mystery of Nun's Tower seemed to cling to 
him like a nightmare. 

Where had Robin flown? Was it of her own 
free will, or had she been dragged away against 
her wish in order to secure the success of some 
fiendish plot ? 

_ He kept asking himself question after ques- 
tion as he rode on, and never found a satis- 
factory answer. The clue seemed to be lost in 
those empty stone walls, and the chance of find- 
ing it more remote than ever. 

t was strange, because Somerville never left 
Silcotes till three o’clock, and any luncheon or 
early dinner, whichever they called it, must 
have been over long before he could reach the 
Tower—and yet the scare or the summons had 
evidently come before the meal was begun. It 
was unpremeditated, of that he was quite sure 
from the testimony of his own eyes; but that 
was no reason why they should ever come 
back, 

Still a messenger would be sure to be sent for 
their goods and chattels, and that messenger 
must be intercepted or followed. 

If he was accessible to a bribe they might 
get the truth from him. And after they had 
met the lost girl face to face Somerville would 
be able to hold out no longer. 

And then the day might dawn when he could 
hold Dulcie’s hand in his and claim her for 
his wife before all the world. 

With asmile on his face he rode into the 
stable-yard just as the clock was striking 
seven. 

Meta ran out into the hall tomeethim. ‘‘I 
thought it was Godfrey!” she said, stopping 
still in her disappointment at the sight of his 
red beard. 

“Ts he out?” pricking up his ears. “I 
thought I must be the latest of all ; but it 
is a long way from Deepden, and I was delayed 
on the road.” ; 

‘*Then you didn’t see anything of him?” 

**Not a trace. Was he likely to come my 
way?” 

*“‘I don’t know. Wherever he went, it is odd 
that he should not be in by thistime. How 
cold you must be!” looking at his hands, which 
almost matched his hair in colour. 

“I’m frozen; and yet the frost has gone, as 
you can see by my boots. Where’s Vere?” 

‘* Playing billiards with my father.” 

‘*T’m not fit to show myself, so I think I wilt 
take myself upstairs. You had a pleasant drive, 
I hope !’? remembering his natural courtesy, 
in spite of his preoccup: tion. 

‘Yes, thank you,” in a dispirited tone. 
*€One of the horses took fright at something 
white they saw in a hedge. And mamma 
was dreadfully frightened. Mr. Hargreaves 
laughed at her, and I think it did her good.” 

““T am glad of that,” with a smile; “but 
I suppose it was nothing but a post?” 

“T can’t be sure; mamma said it was a cow, 
but I thought from the glimpse I caught of it 
that it was a girl.” 

** Was this going or coming back ?” 

“On the way there?” 

** You are sure it was a girl?” 

“Not at all,” with a little laugh. ‘It might 


t have been anything ; but don’t look so grave, it 


really didn’t matter.” 

“It would matter if Lady Somerville were to 
be frightened for a second time. I think,” looking 
up thoughtfully, “ it would certainly be better 
for me to go there and investigate.” 

**Oh dear, no? It would be too ridiculous. 
We came home by another way ; and I dare say, 
after all, it was a post.” 

‘‘Then what could make you think it was a 
irl?” 

‘*It seemed to move; but I only saw it out 
of the corner of my eye, and you know how 
easy it is to be deceived when you are going 
rather fast. I thought I saw a lot of dark 
hair; but no one has their hair hanging down, 
so that it must have been fancy.” 

Hair ing down like the girl whom he 
had seen behind the blind—that decided him, 
and he moved towards the door which led 








pleasant evening to be out in, and the dreary 
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through several passages to the stable-yard 
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“Daisy is quite fresh, and it will do her 
rather good than not.” 

‘*But yourself! You said you were frozen ; 
and you've had no dinner. Really it’s too 
absurd.” 

**Don’t let Sir Edward wait for me. If Iim 
late, tell him the reason after I have gone,” 
and he disappeared. 

Meta loo after him in real ‘distress. It 
was excessively «kind of him, but so foolish 
that she was sure. Lady Somerville:would’ be 
more vexed than pleased. 

He came back imaharry. 

**T forgot to ask you'the place.” 

‘* It was on the road to-Alverley, just beyond 
the cross-roads, on the right hand side’near,a 
hay-stack ; but I do wish you wouldn’t go.” 

“ After: what ‘you have toldme,’” he said, 
veraciously, ‘*‘I couldn’t rest.” , 

As he got on Daisy's back he wondered ‘iif ‘it 
were instinct which ~was dragging’ him out so 
much against his inclination into the murky 
darkness of that »winter’s evening. He had 
taken nothing bat.a glass of brandy-and-water 
which the butler:had insisted upon his havin 
to keep the cold ‘out, and/he had the natura 
appetite of.a healthy man when the dianer-hour 
is near. 

If he could only be sure that’ he would do 
any good by going on this wild-goose chase—if 
it. would bring him but one inch nearer his end, 
dinner would be of no account at all; butas it 
was, he thought of it rather regretfully, as the 
fumes of varied dainties pursued him down the 
passage, and his groom answered his summons 
with his mouth full. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Tue dinner at the Hall wasia very quiet one 
that night, though Oyril. Vere exerted him- 
self to be exceptionally agreeable. Meta, per- 
turbed by Godfrey’s absence, contributed little to 
the conversation, and Lady Somerville, amnoyed 
at Mr. Mallon’s chivalrous consideration for 
herself, retained a continual pucker on her 
usually placid forehead, 

Nella had lost the racking pain in her, head,’ 
bat felt too tired to,do more than talk gently 
every now and then, though she.knew it .was a 
golden opportunity for. making hay whilst the 
sun. shone—Somerville being out, of the way, 
and Cyril sitting by;her side. 

** Where did. you go. for, your, lonely walk?” 
he asked presently, with a. slight relaxation of 
his late stiffaess of- manner. 

**Down the shrubbery,.and up the. road to 
Alverley,” raising her head to meet .his smile, 
as.a thirsty flower revives at. the: first drop: of 
rain. 

“And you- met with,no adventures on the 
way?” 

“No labourers with.an alarming.eye on my 
pocket... I was, rather. ;afraid..I should,.for { 
started later than I intended.” 

“ You didn’t come across. Somerville ?”’ from 
Sir Edward, atthe bottom ‘of, the table. 

The slightest hesitation in; the world, whilst 
. wave of crimson -zese . to her cheeks, and 
then, — 


** How could I? Colonel Deyncourt’s place is | 


quite the other way!” 

“I know—I know ; but, "pon my. word, I 
thought he had hurried home. politely on. pur- 
pose to have a walk with you.” 

a Not likely,” with alittle laugh. ‘‘Mr. 
wary trey would not put “ym; j out roy me,” 

‘No?” inguiringly from Cyril. ‘‘Then you 
never met him after all?” 7 - 

“T told you I was going alone,” carefully in- 
vestigating the pudding on her plate. 

“Bat I thought you would not manage.it. 
Were the roads. ag empty.as, a. desert?” 

«“ Not quite.” 

** Were you startled, like Lady.Somerville, by 
something white in the hedge?” 

“* 1 ..wasn’t startled.at all—at -least,”’.re- 
membering her sudden run into the hedge, ‘by 


— white.” 
“By something black then?” watching her 


faceintently, though he put his question in a 
tone of the lightest badinage. 


of being frightened ‘at gates and posts.” 


road?” 
“*Nella, you weren't sto by any one?” 
broke in Meta, excitedly. wi 
**T never said I-was,” ldughing uneasily ; ‘“it 
is only Cyril’s nonsense.” : 

“* He evidently didn’t wear a labourer’s white 
jacket,” said‘ Vere, iuietly. “Was it a brown 
coat or a black’? ‘Did ‘he look like a farmer, a 
bailiff, or a geritleman?” 

“Perhaps you were there, and can tell me!” 
trying to carry it off With a high hand. 

“Twas not there,’ in alow voice, ‘‘or he 
wouldn't have been.” une 

‘“T tell you I went out.alone, and came back 
alone, so you needn't tease me more.” 

A diversion was created by the entrance of 

‘Mr. Mallon, who had come in'cold, tired, and 
dejected, and had only given himself -ten 
minutes for his toilette. He wanted to be 
allowed to have @ bit of dinner at a sidé-table, 
in order not to put.them out, bat to this Lady 
Somerville would not 

He had gone out in her seryice, aud she was 
inclined to make much of him in consequence. | 

Soup and fish were brought back, and the 
hungry man was allowed. to eat and drink 
before being plied with questions. “When. he 
came to the haunch of mutton.stage, he turned 
to his hostess, and said, with a grave smile, — 

“‘T have found out your ghost—it was(a girl in 
a white ‘dress.” 

Cyril stared, whilst the others exclaimed m 
surprise,— 

““Fancy'a white dress this .weather!” said 
Lady Somerville with a shiver. ‘Who. was she? 
And where did’she come from?” 

‘*Nobody seems to. know,” witha glance at 
Vere, who answered it immediately by a 
question. : 

« What has’ become of her ?” 

“I tried to find out ;. but.it was no good. I 
— inquiries in every direction,”—with a 
si 


“Tam sure it was very good of. you,” said 
Lady’ Somerville, quite touched ‘by his earnest- 
ness. ; ¥ | 

“Won't you -haye some spree 
George,” to one ofthe footmen—*“ the jelly to 
Mer doo" heard anything of 

“T don’t’ suppose you heard anything. o' 
Somerville?” aoe Sir Edward, still dis- 
br about his ger “ i 

‘* fle was seen by a little » who seemed 
to be unusnally intelligent, riding fall gallop 
down the road to “Alvyerley-station; but the 
station-master declared that he hadn’t. been 
there.” 

** About what time?” 

‘‘Bour o'clock,.or soon afterwards—the boy 
can’t haveimagined it.” ‘ 

‘Brookfield. (the.station-master); must ;have 
seen him,” said Sir Edward ; ‘besides, that was 


just the time when Miss. Maynard. was walking 
son that same.xoad, anda horse at-full gallop 
— pr an attention, even af she 
not Fe ey.” 
‘$1 saw a: horse;going very: fast,” she. 
Y> seeing .a eof clearing {in 


Cyril's. eyes. 5S 
“ Perhaps.it startled you? ”. said Veney-with a 
slight-emphasis. 


anxiety from ‘the baronet. 


‘* Oh, yes, someonebutit-was-geing:so fast,” 
Anon Giafeey,” snad Moles ooke thought ‘sh: 
nown. rey, "sai dta,: e 
would have been.able to identify him anywhere, 
withontany light tospeak of. = © >. 
**He passed me so quickly—and it was grow- 
}ang dark,” « 


tfonke must haveseenyoy!”: . 
“Not at all, Mr. Vere,’ and Meta“ledked 
‘slightly ‘cross, “he was evidently in- a-great 
“T never said it was Mn Somerville 1” said 
Nella, hastily. | 





~ 


“How absurd you are ! Iam not in the habit 
‘*But by a sudden stoppage on a lonely | 


‘Was ,no one on:hisrback ?”owith -sadden 4 


“Strange vthat he sheuldn’t: have pulledmp, } 


**You never said it wasn’t,” and Cyril looked 
down his nose .at her. : 

‘* What does it,matter? I am tired of his 
name ; let us talk of something else.” 

“By all means; I thought it interested 

ou ! » ; 

me Then you are mistaken. Why-are you cross 
with me again?” 1 ap into his face with 
very wistful eyes. ‘Ihave done nothing to 
offend you.” : 

Oh, mee) 6 all. “Iknow'T have no right 
to interfere” —his'‘shirt dollar seemed suddenly 
to have become of a most’ masher-like descrip- 


tion. 

‘*T should ‘hate you if you didn't,” her eyes 
sparkling, her breast* heaving under the pink 
camellia in the front of her dress. : 

‘Then I will give~ you one bit of advice,” 
leaning forward-so that noone else ‘might hear 
him. ‘When you go to doubtful interviews, 
take care not to leave # trace behind.’’ 

**I don’t know what you. mean.’ Doubtful 
interviews, indeed! “There is no one whom 1 
should take the troable‘to meet, as you mean— 
on the sly.” e 

Then she rose from the table in obedience to 
a sign from her hostess, and followed .her into 
the drawing-room. ‘ 

Cyril looked after her with a —- expres- 
sion on his face. She. looked so. perfectly 
honest, and yet‘how could he possibly believe 
her with that red bow in his pocket ? 

All that evening “Meta could settle to no- 
thing. What had mo of Godfrey? That 
was the only question that puzzled her brain. 
To gallop alung the roads. seemed so extra- 
ordinary, uhless there were some particularly 

ressing businesson hand; and what‘could that 
Cadeans be which had cro up. sd unex- 
pectedly in the course of a ride home? _ 

Every one seemed plad-when it was time to 
go to bed, and the gentlemen retired to the 
smoking-room as soon as they decently could. 

‘¢ Good night, dear ;.don’t.fass. yourself,’’ and 
Nella deposited a kiss on Meta’s cheek, as they 
Lostood together on the landing outside her ‘bed- 
‘room. ‘I daresay Mr. Somerville has gone up 
to town to the theatre, He was of 
it the other night.” 

“‘Then it was too bad of him not. to tell us, 
keeping us all in a fidget. about him,” a tran- 
a bie uit ral his home, aot be digages 
might have fallen from his horse, and. e 

ng With his foot_in; the stirrup,” puckering 
wip her, face fora cry. ; : 

**T think Pearl gies dee pon home. if ~ 
‘hadn’t. Don’t you remember another time she 

‘disappeared for a whole day, and wiligre no 
.aecount of his actions?” : afk 

“Bat that was in the daytime, and; quite 


t.”, oe 
areal, go. to bed, and, depend upon it, he 


4 “will turn u at breakfast. ‘ Q + 
|. Fes shook per Pane dincsenaetaita Mth, said 


ss t. of: restlessmess possessed L 
‘| nig rite and. she conld not fallow the advice she 
‘had given to her friend. She made-up the fire, 
told the head, ewe who ee aber 
id, that she, did ni quire -her_seryices, 
eee hedoll in; a, comfortable- armchair 
| prepared “to enjoy. a... ly interesting 

novel. Py ay 
“Her thouglit, as usual, strayed to that pro- 
i i whose, 


id not get on very fast with her book. 
: Whattimd is seca he 


have known , it, shonah -he_ seemed toyhave 


4. 8, 


| isa , he sewn tly of his engagement to 
. } ty it me. 
Move 5 Sgtiog naire penetday shat he hed 


qn 0 oe 
q r¥eny.. 


men | what t e creatures | e 
Thongit faipatientl , a8 her book slipped down 











d ' that ‘hi ! 
| ‘thing that afternoon, and if she had, he 5 
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on the floor,*and ‘reminded her of the little use 
whe stoned Worpiek Wap, an b 
; ; , and became aware 
of a: slight ‘noise wedtyide & the ‘door,-as of foot- 
steps‘creeping down thepassage. Instantly her 
heart j ‘intto her mouth, and she jumped 
out-of -her chair,’and blew out the candles. 
Having thus secured herself from observation, 
he stole nad to the door aid listened, 


8 
thinking was a burglar, possibly 
selon eae SANG 2 


Ouriosity-was too much for her, and ‘stromger 
= het a 80 gc opened.a little 
crack, and Tistened again. Certainly someone 
was moving about ; and if it were Godfrey, she 
would liké to seeif he looked in such a desperate 


state of*arirtt as*he‘did before. . “She ppengt it - 
kness, 


a little wider, and emboldened by the 
put out her ‘head. 

The moment she had taken one look down 
the passage she’ drew it in again as if she had 
been bitten=and shut the ‘door in feverish 
haste, « Oyril: ‘cand Mr.'‘Mallon“were ‘stealing 
along ‘the-corridor on the’ tips. of their toes, 
muffled in their, alsters, as if they were going 
for a mnoeturnal’owalk; and «Danvers, Mr. 
Mallon’s valet, “was following ‘with a lighted 
"What ‘could they possibly 

at o they. ibly be going to do out 
of doors, on a bitterly cold sieht bh eahbadte 
o'clock ? age 
OHAPTHER® XXX, 

NELLA did not sleep manch-bhat.giget. In- 
tensely curious* to know what Cyril Vere and 
Mr. Mallon‘ could possibly’ be after, she resolved 
to lie awake till they, came in, but she-was.very 
tired, and’ fét ony ringer as soon as she got 
into bed, Still her'dreams were of. the’ strangest 
der on ‘woke up from time to time 
thinking “that y was walking round, her 
bet et dighted candle $a pis nab cinch 
e- was ig et ting down her throat, 
or-tls¢ that'she was.on’'t 2 point 6f throwin 


limg” her over the ‘sil ‘by. means of het black 
hair? 2 My 
reg ft ory sions to bé on “ay 
door, artd*she tit Of bed, Hthout ink- 
ing of the cold, to find out who that somebody 
was, The. t félt like a sheet of i Oh 

itteréd ‘across it. with her bare feet, impelled 
by ‘that same vice for which: Eve’ fell. Open- 

g the door as softly as she could, shosaw the 
three men“ Gisappearing as before down , the 
passage, but in a contrary direction—to, and 
not from, “their rooms. Their boots and 
trousers wesé bespattered with. mud, and they 
walked ag fthey had had‘ quite enough exer-| 
cise for the present. 

When she heard their- doors. shut shehind 


them she was just going to shut her ewn, when. Godfrey 
she read is oidihing hed fallen from temp 
one of oh anight betray Hanae Reaspts “Of course} Godfrey, I might lave known. 





to the H : ; 
Now * was very kind-hearted, and 
although intitated with Dyril for 


keeping ‘her dn dark as to this myste 
which “hang Youd’ himself and his friend, she. 
was loyally anxious to save hinr from betrayal. 
She had na F 


pleat,dll in trying to discov 
what he-wag. Seis sts ennat 


- keep any information she was able to glean for 


her. own. pee 

Theréfore she ‘took the‘ trouble to light a 
candle, and theow, a--dreasing-gown over her 
shoulders, whilst she thrust her poor little. cold 
toes into a pair of slippers. . 

Thus eguipped she sallied forth, tremulously 

of BPs, tee wins Swoop 

Jo a OF Somer- - 

2p rom 1 nia 
pandle 











Ue gas Od Gist | 4 
Speer’ tenho, on Yralbes 


it up in her hand, 


it six Otek BHO Woke With @ start; and. 


ut she | 


hurried back to her reom as if she were a thief 
in fear of being caught. 

When safe within the shelter of the closed 
door she set.the eandle down-on the table, and 
began to examine ~her ‘treasure-trove. What 
was her immense surprise to discover that she 
held in her hand a fuzzy substance, strongly re: 
sembling. one of Mr. Mallon's disfiguring red 
whiskers, - 

«First she shook -all over with convulsions of 
laughter, and then she began to specalate.. If 
they had been handsome: ages; such as 
men used to delight in when long: whiskers-were 
the fashion, he might have put them ‘on from 
pa ers of a but: no _ in« his ‘senses 
‘could imagine that a flaring red: fuzzon ‘each 
side of his face could. possibly. improve his 
beauty. And if vanity were not the motive, 
iter theecle stdnivicanient 

iding the:u ing in a. ershe got 

back into bed Sowa her brains ~more hon 

ever. If it'were not vanity it’ must be forthe 
uu of disguise. 

With asudden thrill ‘of excitement she be- 
came convinced that, to use-a slan, my Tenner 
she had hit-the right nailon theahes a per: 
son in disguise underithe-same roof as herself. 

The idea was:tremendously suggestive. <A 
three-volume» romance ‘embodied im the ‘form of 
one man, and that:man.a nm with whom she 
came in daily: contact ! could ‘he have 
done that he was afraid to « im ‘his 
natural character? ‘Who could “he -be, that 
Cyril Vere—the most honourable of*men—had 
dared to present: him to’ Sir ‘Haward, and in- 
troduce him: into the:sancity“of his home under 
a false name? 7There was something so fidicu- 
lous about a fictitious whisker ; it remindedher 
ofithe story she had once heard*of'the anti- 
quated fop who d a his eye-brow ‘into his 
soup plate, and met his death, because 
the fuzzy substance stuck in his throat ; but it 
was too ridiculous to think they’had a man. in 
the house’ who might be°an-adventurer, or a 


| ticket-ofdeave, ‘a felon, «or thief. He 


‘might have* i@yail; «arid - palmed 
mmc 4 off on him as a lonely individwal who 
-had but few friends in! the: world. 

Phat swould have touchéd ‘Cyfil’s heart in a 
moment, and he wotld ‘have “been certain to 


‘} stretch out ‘the hand’of' friendship, because of 


the generosity of his nature, which*was stow to 
‘suspect evil exvept “in” his ‘cousin—and always 
prone to compassionate ‘misfortine. 

°Meta -was ‘surprised’ to -'see Nella come in 
amongst the ‘first to breakfast ; but'the fact was 
that she ‘had been’unable to. gét to ‘sleep again, 
atid had therefore longed for her-hot water ina 
way that was.most unusual for-her. 

“¥ ow saitt he was sure'to turn np this. morn- 
ing?” said ‘Miss Somerville dejectéily, as she 
handéd’NeHa-her odffee. ; 

*< Who?” Mr. “Mallon?” 
. , bf course,” with reme -con- 
t at ‘the idea of troubling herself about Mr. 


Vere’s ugly friend. 

‘Well he may ‘be~ ng ;- breakfast isn’t ever 
or ia: gounritiy Tate «when _he ,. isn’t 
early.” 


**So are most people, I believe,” said Cyril, 


with a smile, u took. his, place on the 
other side of the*table, instead of te the empty 
chair by. Nella. 
‘I am.sorry to say Mallon won't be-able: to 
. come .down cayman ry A 
**I_ scarcely theught he. would,” she couldn’t 


help exclaiming, on purpose to make.her.-cousin 
star 


. ~ 
He opened his.eyes alittle wider,,:bat went 
on com; y- He. was,.knoeked .up, I 
think, by that ‘second. ride,,.and..he .can’t 
move.” + 
knew that he would tirehimself ont) butwhe was 
so persistent invhis kinduess that m0 one could 
stop him, -Had-he.a headache ! »Wonld-he like 
“Gheaks 1 1-isink. be willgetion-wery'imel,: 
f° ; : lon-very well, 
hethas-had his coffee, Rivers-~wascoming 





down to fetch a tray.” 


, manage. He ‘will be awfully 


_**Oh, dear, I hope they-will send up somethin 
nice ; those pheasant legs —— him.” 

‘*I don’t think he has lost hi te~only 
he felt he must stay where he was,’*his 
moustaches curling with a slight smile. 

“TI understand that feeling exactly,” said 
Lady Somerville, sympathetically. ©*' Did he 
have a good night?” 

‘*I don’t think he slept much,”’ looking down 
on his plate, 


‘* He was rather late, perhaps, in getting in 
bed,” said Nella demurely. 

‘*He came up unusually early.” 

**T dare say he did, Did yousay he had some | 
thing the matter with his face?” 

** Well, he has ;. but I didn’t think I mentioned 
it,” looking puzzled. 

‘* Ah, neuralgia,” sighed Meta, ‘and there’s 
nothing worse than that.” 

“You forget facial-paralysis,” said; Nella 
— ‘““which makes one side of your face 

ook different to the other. ‘Is ‘that the case 
with Mr. Mallon ?”’ 

“Well, it struck me there was something odd 
about him,” and Cyril nearly choked with sup- 
pressed laughter. - 

‘¢ Heaven bless me!” exclaimed .Sir Edward 
in a fright. “ Wemust send for the doctor at 
once.” 

“Pray don’t,’’ looking -seriously alarmed. 
“Mallon would be furious !” 

‘But if.that sort of thing ence! begins you 
don’t know where it will stop, and he:may be 
disfigured for life. I ean’t have such a respon- 
sibility,on my shoulders,” ing up from his 
seat ; ‘‘and I shall go and tell him so.” 

“Put you won’t be able to see him, he’s—he’s 
just dropping off to sleep.” ; 

sat tho ht he -was just -geing to eat his 
breakfast ! ’ : 

*¢ When:he awakes;not before. I assure you 
the only thing he begged of me was to let no 
one come to fim.” ; 

‘*Ah, poor fellow!” said Lady Somerville ; 
‘that is ‘over-sensitiveness ; but we cari’t let 
his health be ruined on that account. “We can 
“Jeave ‘a message at Dr.. Musgrave’s. house on tho 
‘way to church.” , 

“ Tassure you he wouldn’t like it,” and ‘Cyril 
appeared quite anxious, ‘‘I am going up to 
town to-morrow, and I shall get him the only 
remedy that-can cure him.” , 

“What is it?” inquired Lady Somerville, 
with that mtense interest in medicine oer is 

: Te "27 soi. 
— to middle-aged matrons tb dig 


No, not digitalis ; in fact, 1 don’t exactly 
remember the name ! ” 

’ Perhaps it’s whiskeralis ?”’ éd ‘Nella, 
‘innéeently,  ‘¢Isn’t there a plant of thatkind 
whith “is peculiarly efficacious in’ cheek dis- 
eabes ?”’ 

“My dear child, what are you thihking of? 
I. don’t think ‘Mr. ' Mallon would approve: ¢f' his 
misfortunes being turned into a’ joke,” with a 

ightly offended air.” ‘ eg: 

“Oh! but, Lady Somerville, I was quite in 
earnest. .Cyrik will tell you if I am not right.” 


oh 


Vere shook his head , though | in- 
wardly puzzled as.to how N ‘have 
found out.the.disaster which. had happened to 
Mallon. 

‘*T never heard’ of the.-medicme except in a 
hairdresser’s mg ot tm a 

‘+ Meta, dear, I think it is time tospat on our 


things,” said: her. mother, pushing back her 
chair, “especially if we have to stop at Dr. 
Musgrave’s on the way.” 

‘“‘But Mr. Vere says no.” ot 

“ Are-we to consider your decision final?’ 
turning to him witha bland smile,.as he held 
open the door for her. 

“J think so. Mallon is a queer fallow to 
gratefal ‘to you 
for thinking’ of it though.” 

Lady Somerville went upstairs,‘ followed by 
Meta, who could take no interest in anything 60 
issi She “knew that 





hymns, and lengthy sermon ;:but her «mother 
es have been so scandaliz od if she had pro. 
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posed to stay away from church that she had 
not the courage to suggest it. 

Nella lingered as she went through the door. 
Vere thought how pretty she looked in her 
brown cashmere, trimmed with velvet to 
match; but kept his flattering reflections to 
himself. 

“(Can you spare me two minutes for private 
couversatign ? ”’ she said, gravely. 

‘*A hundred, if you like,” in immense sur- 
prise. ‘‘ Where shall we have it? ” 

‘‘In the boudoir, because there we shall be 
quite alone.” 

She led the way, and he followed, taking care 
to close the door behind him, as soon as he 
found himself in Lady Somerville’s private 
sanctum. 

‘*Well!” he said, eagerly, as he seemed in 
no hurry to begin, on purpose to tease him. 

‘*Do you intend to get this remedy in town 
to-morrow ?” 

“ Certainly!” with the utmost gravity. 
“Why not?” 

‘*Don't!’’. looking up at him, her eyes 
twinkling with mischief. 

“ Why not?” he repeated. 

** Because I have it in my pocket!” and she 
burst into a low, sweet laugh. 

His face of utter dismay sent her into a fit. 

“Nella, what do you mean? Are you 
joking?” 

She could not speak, but pulled a fuzzy end 
out of her pocket. 

“* For heaven's sake give it me,” stretching 
out his hand. 

“ Not till you have told me everything I want 
to know,” triumphantly. ‘And now I am off 


to church !” 
(To be continued.) 








THE OLDEN TIME. 


Tue following statistics of the good old 
winters are curious :—In 401 the Black Sea 
was entirely frozen over. In 768, not only the 
Black Sea, but the Straits of the Dardanelles, 
were frozen over; the snow in some places 
rose fifty feet high. In 822 the great rivers of 
Europe—the Danube, the Elbe, &c.—were 
so hard frozen as to bear heavy waggons for a 
month. 

In 860 the Adriatic was frozen. In 991 
everything was frozen; the crops totally 
failed, and famine and pestilence closed the 
year. In 1067, most of the travellers in 
Germauy were frozen to death on the roads, 

In 1132 the Po was frozen from Cremona to 
the sea; the wine casks were burst, and even 
the trees split by the action of the frost, with 
immense noise. In 1236 the Danube was 
frozen to the bottom, and remained long in 
that state. In 1316 the crops wholly failed 
in Germany; wheat, which some years before 
sold in England at six shillings the quarter, 


2080 to two pounds, 


In 1339 the crops failed in Scotland, and 
such a famine ensued, that the poor were 
reduced to feed on grass, and many perished 
miserably in the fields. 

The successive winters of 1432-3-4 were 
uncommonly severe. It once snowed forty 
days without interruption. 

n 1468 the wine distributed to the soldiers 
in Flanders was cut with hatchets. 

In 1684 the winter was excessively cold. 
Most of the hollies were killed. Coaches 
drove.along the Thames, the ice of which was 
eleven inches thick. 

In 1709 occurred the cold winter. The 
frost penetrated three yards into the ground. 

In 1616 booths were erected and fairs held 
on the Thames, 

In 1744 and 1745 the strongest ale in 
England, exposed to the sir, was covered, in 
less than fifteen minutes, with ice an eighth of 
an inch, 

In 1809 and again, in 1812, the winters 
were remarkably cold. In 1814 there was a 
air on the frozen Thames. 





REDEEMED BY FATE. 
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CHAPTER XVIiL. 

Warsire down the marble steps to the 
smooth, green level of the tennis lawn, Sir 
Jasper found Haidée and Mariel, in white 
flannel dresses, resting from their exertions 
under the leafy shadow of a waluut tree, 
while Philip stood by, racket in hand, talking 
to them, 

“* Have you been playing?’’ he asked, cast- 
ing himself at Haidée’s feet and begin- 
ning to fan her with a big black fan that had 
been lying on the tarf, 

“Yes. Mr. Greville against Lady Urwicke 
and myself. He was unchivelrous enough to 
beat. us!” 

“He ought to have been taught better!” 
said the baronet, with a laugh. “ Don’t you 
know ”—turning to the artist—‘‘ the surest 
way toa lady’s favour is to make her believe 
you wish her to be victorious in everything ?”’ 

‘Even if you sacrifice truth in saying 50?” 
demanded Philip. 

“Ah! that is nothing! Truth and ex- 
pediency very seldom join hands.” 

‘I bow to your superior wisdom and ez- 
perience, Sir Jasper!’ answered Greville, 
deeply irritated by the calm air of possession 
with which the baronet had seemed to appro- 
priate Haidée. 

Sir Jasper’s cold eyes scanned him closely, 
as if he suspected some double meaning in the 
remark, which he did not respond to. 

Turning to Lady Urwicke he asked if she 
cared for a drive, and on her excusing herself, 
said to Haidée,— 

“You will come, Miss Darrell? I have 
ordered an re carriage to be ready in half- 
an-hour, and if you have no objection I will 
take you to see the Grange—the house where 
you were born.” 

Haidée acquiesced immediately, and some 
little time later she drove off with Sir Jasper, 
jealously watched by Philip from the staircase 


Wil Ww, 

What would he not have given to have been 
seated by the side of his little ladye-love, and 
borne along by a pair of splendid bays through 
the July sunshine that bathed the whole land- 
scape in its wide, golden radiance ? 

Little was said by either until they reached 
a pretty gothic lodge, standing inside a pair of 
large iron gates, which the groom sprang down 
to open as an old woman, with a brown 
wrinkled, weather-beaten face, appeared in 
the doorway. She dropped a low curtsy to 
the baronet. 

“So, Mrs. Doyle, you haven’t given up your 
post of gate-keeper, I see?”’ safd Sir Jasper, 
walking the horses slowly through the gates. 

“No, sir, and don’t intend to for a good 
many years yet!” she responded, cheerily, 
‘*T still have hopes of seeing the master 
back at his old home in, though it’s so 
many years since he went away!” 

“Does she mean my father?” whispered 
Haidée, and Sir Jasper nodded assent, 

“T am afraid your wish will never be 
realised.” 

“T’ve heard you say so afore, Sir Jasper ; 
but for all that I haven’t lost faith,” she 
said, &@ certain obstinacy latent in her voice. 
“TI daresay you'll laugh, sir; but it’s my firm 
belief that the curse will be lifted from Mr. 
Darrell's life, and I shall see him hold up his 
head once more, as he did so many, many 
years ago!” 

The baronet shrugged his shoulders by way 
of reply, and touching the horses with his 
whip, soon reached the top of the neglected, 
weed-grown approach. 

The house was, or rather had been, an ex- 
tremely pretty one, of white stone, and some- 
what fanciful architecture, having a colonnade 
running its entire length. In the court was 
a magnificent fountain, with a marble group 
in the centre, representing Venus rising from 
a huge shell, but in the place of limpid, flow- 


ing water, damp green stains trickled slowly 





down, and the basin itself was entirely over- 
grown with moss, There were extensive 
gardens which had once been beautifully laid 
ie Wo carefully tended, but now they were 
nothing but tangled labyrinths of weeds, which 
flourished triumphantly in the place of the 
delicate flowers that had formerly blossomed 
out their sweet lives in the summer sunshine. 
The gravelled walks were covered with moss, 
and shadowed by the rank growth of trees, 
whose boughs had been long untouched by 
gardener or pruning knife—altogether the scene 
was one of extreme desolation. 

“ What a lovely place this could be made!” 
exclaimed Haidée, as Sir Jasper assisted her 
to descend. ‘“Itreminds me of Shelley's de- 
scription of the garden where his sensitive 
plant pre * : 

“What may that be?” he asked, with a 
smile ; and half to herself, half to him, she 
repeated those lines of the sweetest, most 
fanciful poet that ever lived :— 

‘** The garden once fair, became cold and foul— 

The rose leaves, like flakes of crimson now, 
Paved the turf and moss below. 

The lilies were droo; , and white, and wan, 
Like the head and the of a dying man. 
And Indian plants, of scent and hue, 

The sweetest that ever were fed on dew, 

Leaf after leaf, day after day, 

Were massed into eommon clay.” 


“Tt is a pity the place has been allowed to 
fall into this state,” Sir Jasper admitted, 
looking round; “it is some time since I saw 
it, and in the interval it has gone from bad 
to worse.”’ . 

“ What could have induced my father to de. 
sert’such a lovely home!” exclaimed Haidé¢e, 
involuntarily. ‘ 

The baronet looked at her for a moment in 
silence, then said, gravely,— 

‘* A great grief drove him away—sucb a one 
as I pray may never touch you with its dark 
shadow.” 

The girl was awed in a of herself, and a 
feeling of depression ie over her, as Sir 
Jasper, having obtained the key of the front 
door, led her t suites of silent deserted 
rooms, where curtains were closely drawn, and 
the farniture. had a queer ghostlike appear- 
ance, shrouded as it was in dusty hi d 
coverings, They paused at last in a small, 
pretty apartment, that had been her mother’s 

udoir. ‘ 

“Tt makes me feel sad,” she said, turning 
away to hide the tear mist that rose to her 
blue eyes ; ‘it seems to bring closer the sorrow 
in my father’s life.” 

“The brightness of your own future shall 
atone for it.” . 

“ How can'you foretell sucha thing? There 
is no reason why I should be exempt from 
suff , more than other people.” 

* Yes ” 

“ But why?” 

“Because you have someone to love, care 
for, and wate over you; to shield you from 
all the pains and anxieties of life!” he replied, 
with sudden passion, thinking the time bad 
come when he might declare himself without 
risk of startling her. ‘ Haidée, darling, 
haven’t you guessed how dear you are to me, 
and that the hee - wish of my heart is to 
make you my wife!” 

Be na ae Ma oe 

him, but ‘ e 
ports from her cheeks, and a 


ye 
“Ig this true, Sir Jasper? I am indeed 
» ’ 


“Sorry, dearest! Why?” - 

«Because I don’t care ‘or you, at Jeast, not 
—not in that way.’ 

“Bat vee will in time, Haidée, You are 
oung, and Ihave not known you very jong, still 
am willing to wait as long as you * I 
will tench you to Osts fa BES, Beit eet ce 
There was a sense of power " 
his voice, that almost frightened the girl, 

a ed her not to allow herself to be 
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“ No,” she said, nervously clasping her fin- 
gera together, and looking away from him 
across the moss-grown terrace, and neglected 
gardens, “ it cannot be, Sir Jasper. ere is 
a reason against it.’’ 

« And that is?” 

‘* My love belongs to another.” 

There was a° silence. Very seldom, 
indeed, was Sir Ji Ruthven taken at a 
disadvantage, but # declaration of hers 
certainly him beyond measure. Who 
could possiy ave won her heart in those 
mountain 80) where her young life had 
been spent ? 


“Do you mean this as a fact?” he 


really 
said, at last, hardly’able to realize it. 
“ Certainly | ”"—with a little air offoffended 
d 


ignity. 

“Then you are engaged, I presume?” 

She bent her head assentingly, not daring to 
glance at the baronet, whose stern voice gave 
her some idea of his anger—but far from a fall 
one. Sir Jasper was'a man not accustomed to 
have his wishes thwarted—one to whom oppo- 
sition only gave fresh ardour. 

‘“‘ Should I be T~4 a rh —_ ly I inquired 

our lover’s name 8 q . 
wraidée hesitated. 

ys . would rather not mention it if you don't 
mind.” 

“ As you will,” he said, his mind fixing with 
unerring on ot single man with 
Pete Geeviiie “I aa joke foth 
Philip Grevi *I suppose your er 
knows nothing of this ?’’ 

“Oh! no.” 

‘* That was @ needless ra of mine, fot 
it is with his permission I ventured to present 
myself as your suitor, and it is his test 
wish that you should become my wife. Haidée, 
reconsider what: you have said—think how 
happy I would make how devoted I would 
be. Break off this chi engagement, and 
—- to me!” i. a ae 

e spoke ardently, mately, per- 
suasive dark Sonne sith ervour, his 
handsome face down until his hot breath 
fanned hercheek, In good truth he was madly 
in love, and all his pulses were beating and 
throbbing under the excitement of the moment 
—the intoxication of the girl’s radiant beauty. 

She drew back, almost terrified at his 
vehemence. 

“Don’t say any more, please, Sir Jasper, it 
is only paining me and yourself to no purpose. 
Nothing you can will alter my decision, 
for’’—her voice ing—'‘ it is not a child’s 
love but a woman’s I have given, and as long 
as I live it can never alter, or be recalled.” 

Again there was a pause, A very tempest of 
angry passion was in the baronet’s 
heart, until it almost passed beyond his con- 
trol, strong as that at all times was. He had 
made so sure of her, he had had such im- 
plicit faith in his own powers that the shock 
of the refusal was doubly bitter, and stung 
him to the very quick. 

Should he giveher up—forego this cherished 
projec the m that had grown and 
strengthened until now it seemed a part of his 
nature? No, a thousand times no! . By fair 
means or foul, he must win her ! 

He came nearer, and laid a heavy hand on 
her arm, 

“ Haidée, you foree me into a line of conduct 
that it pains me infinitely to adopt, but I have 
no alternative. The love I bear you is so 
strong that it is my master, and I its veriest 
slave, and marry me you shall! This seems 
& harsh sort of wooing, and I use a strange 
tone, you will say. Well, it is justified. I 
aloné of all the world know the secret of 
your father’s life, and for all these years I 
have kept it most sacredly ; but now, unless you 
consent to my wishes, I swear I will publish it 
abroad, and on you will rest the blame of con- 
demning him to the scaffold as a murderer ! ” 

Just at first the words fell on Haidée’s ears 
without carrying a full sense of comprehen- 
sion, Then, as their meaning slowly dawned, 
she staggered back, a white horror in her 





face, her eyes dilated, her hands thrown out 
as if in appeal. 

“It fs not true!” she muttered hoarsely— 
then, casting herself at his feet, “Oh, unsay 
those cruel words—tell me you have deceived 
me—anything save that!" 

“T have not deceived you, but you would 
never have known if -you had given a different 
answer to my suit. It is only my love that has 
forced this assertion from me——" 

“Your love!’ she interrupted, with bitterest 
scorn, “It seems to me a strange way of 
desecrating love’s holy name.” 

“‘ Strange or not, it is the only way left me,” 
he answered, a red flush staining his brow. “I 
do not suppose your filial affection will allow 
you to sign your father’s death-warrant, but 
unless you marry meI will go and denounce 
him, and let justice take its own course.” 

“And I thought you called him friend!” 

“ Friendship must yield to passion.” 

She turned away with a gesture full of scorn 
and contempt, and throwing herself in an arm- 
chair near, covered her face with her hands, 
and did not speak forsome moments. Stunned, 
shocked, horrified, as she undoubtedly was, 
there was yet something in the baronet’s 
manner that convinced her he spoke truly. 
She herself had always suspected her father’s 
fits of gloom and despondency to be the result 
of remorse for some rash act committed in the 
past, but her greatest fears had never pointed 
to such & conclusion as this, and the horror of 
it well-nigh overwhelmed her.} 

Sir Jasper stood by, moodily watching her. 
He was man enough to feel some slight degree 
of shame for what he knew to be an act of 
black treachery in thus making the father’s 
crime a means of forcing the daughter into a 
marriage that was hateful to her, but the 
gratification of his own desires had become so 
habitual to him that he allowed no scruples of 
conscience or pity to interfere with them. 

At last Haidée raised a miserable white face, 
and looked at him. 

“What proof have I that you do not speak 
falsely ?” she asked in a harsh, strained voice, 
out of which all the soft, cooing music had 


fled. 

‘* Appeal to your father for confirmation of 
my words, and he will not deny their veracity, 
or stay—I will give you the details, and then 
you can verify them yourself,”’ 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

‘Tus man Eustace Darrell murdered was 
my cousin and predecessor, Sir Charles Ruth- 
ven,” went on the baronet, finding Haidée 
made no answer to his words. ‘‘The two 
men had had a quarrel of long standing, and 
one night they met on the cliffs, just by the 
village, and your father pushed Sir Charles 
over into the sea.” 

‘* Then it was not a premeditated crime!” 
cried Haidée. ‘‘ Thank Heaven for that!” 

‘* No, it was not premeditated ; but it was, 
none the less, murder, and J witnessed the act ! 
I was riding by when I heard loud voices raised 
in angry altercation, and descended from my 
horse with the intention of parting the com- 
batants ; but before I could reach them Sir 
Charles had been thrown over the precipice, 
and was lying on the rocks below—dead !”’ 

Hajidée hid her face in her hands, with an 
irrepressible shudder. 

“IT was sorry for Darrell, whose remorse 
was terrible when his passion had had time to 
cool,’’ continued Sir Jasper, “and so I pro- 
mised to keep his secret, and prevent the 
honour of his family—which he prized more 
than life itself—from being stained with so 
foul a blot. I kept my word, and it was sup- 
posed Sir Charles had met his death acci- 
dentally ; but, after that, your father was a 
doomed man. He could never free himself 
from the remembrance of his crime, and so as 
to get away from the place where it was com- 
mitted he left his home, and took you, a baby, 
away to the North. Now you see why he de- 
= this place, and the reason of his recluse 

e, ” 





Yes, she did see ; and a tide of love and pity 
welled in her heart. She had no blame for 
her father—only tenderest compassion for the 
remorse he was doomed to endure in expiatior 
of a crime committed in a moment of passion, 
and demanding a life’s atonement. 

You were pitiful to him,” she said, her 
voice shaken and trembling. ‘ Will you be 
less so tome?” 

** No, for I will ensure your whole life’s 
happiness—but it must be as my wife !’’ 

** Ah, no!” she cried out, seizing his hand. 
‘Be merciful! Take all my father’s wealth 
—everything you will, only leave me free! I 
cannot give up my love! Oh, Philip, Philip!” 

The baronet’s face hardened, his lips set 
themselves together with cruel firmness. 

‘*Let us understand each other,’ he said, 
coldly. ‘I am determined on one of the two 
courses I have mentioned ; and tears, prayers, 
entreaties—nothing will alter my resolve. 
You have the initiative in your own hands, and 
so I only ask you to decide.” 

Poor Haidée! Her very heart was torn 
with — She could see no ray of light 
in the dark path through which she must 
travel. 

To give up Philip was like wrenching soul 
and body asunder, but did not a higher duty 
than love force her to renounce him, in order 
to shield his father from the consequences of 
his crime, and preserve his dreadful secret? 

“T have decided,” she said, at last, in cold, 
dall tones of despair. “I consent to marry 
you, but there shall be no hypocrisy in my 
consent ; for I tell you that when I plight my 
troth to you all the best part of me will die 
on the altar! My heart—my thoughts—-my 
soul itself belongs to another men ; and will 
belong to him till death takes them ag 

* * 


Late that afternoon, as Philip was ascending 
the stairs to his own room, he met Haidée, 
but so changed from the likeness of her former 
self—so white, wan, and miserable—that he ab- 
solutely started back in amazement. 

“* Haidée—darling, what is the matter?” 

‘*T wanted to see you,” she said, not answer- 
ing his question, and drawing back as if afraid 
lest he should attempt tocaress her, ‘All the 
others are in their rooms dressing for dinner, 
so we can go to the library without any fear of 
being disturbed.” 

Wondering still more, he silently followed 
her downstairs, and when they had entered 
the room she closed the door, and stood against 
it, pressing her hand to her heart. - 

“Do you remember your presentiment last 
night?” she asked, with a shadowy smile, 
that was infinitely more pathetic than tears. 
“Well, it was a true one, Philip. Cirecum- 
stances have arisen to part us as completely 
as if death had claimed one or the other, and 
in the future we must meet as strangers. Do 
you understand—strangers ?”’ 

He stared at her asif he thought her mad, 
and indeed, to doubt her faith was the very 
last thing that occurred to him. 

** Ido not anderstand,” he said slowly ; “* what 
can have happened since last night to cause 
you to speak thus?” 

She caught her breath sharply—what had 
happened she must keep a profound secret 
from him as well as from the rest of the world, 
and the problem that now presented itself was 
what reason she could give in explanation of 
her conduct, so as to prevent him from trying 
to find out the real one. j 

‘‘ Haidée, you are playing with me, trifling 
with me!” he exclaimed, half angrily, as she 
remained silent; ‘“ but what your motive is 
Heaven alone knows! J cannot guess.” 

** Do I look like trifling—does this—” holding 
up her slim white hand, on whose third finger 
a circlet of diamonds flashed in the late after- 
noon sunlight—‘*‘ look like trifling? No, Iam 
in sober earnest, and I called you in here to 
tell you that all that has passed between us 
must be forgotten—must be as if it had never 
been, for—I am now the betrothed wife of Sir 
Jasper Ruthven.” 

Philip Greville was no coward. If he had 
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would ever have been where} Sir Jasper-was undoubtedly.very dof = rival, who, in everything mad, qualifi, 
pm 2 pent man where danger was iors fiancée, and tried to show bia fondne entice, Pecian gaat rior. ™ 
greatest ; but at these words of H Haiddele;he he bshing ron on.her presents, of the most. tie ta. where he 
turned as. white as she herself was,.and laid splendid desor all of which she received sbajed. bimwalt -table, 
hobd of the baek of a chain neax. which. he} with a cold of gratitude that was hardly | and rem sataticne cotny until 
stood as if for sappork. . | more satisfactory than absolute indi the entrance of a fooiman the postebag 
“1s this the truth?” he asked harshly, A great change had come over Haidée. From. 
‘* Heaven'sown truth.” a bright, riante girl, with the soft mae of a 
“And thia is woman’s faith!" he groaned, | wild rose. on her delicate ye colleen the i the] 
feeling his. former troubles, dwindling, into | laughter and enthusiasm. of her. py wi 
meres insignificance before this shattering of | blue eyea, she had grown chill, reserved, and. a: he. ned i 
the bright vision on which all his: hopes had | self-contained as a Greek statue, and looked i ecil 
been set—towards which all his dreams, had } at least three years-older than when she had 1 yee joo 
tendad.. ‘*Great Heavens! if an angel had | first.come.to knife, and carefully perl and 
come down from above- and. foretold such} “Are you madé.of stone?.” Sir Jasper.asked . pm ringing fx, oem 
treachery I would have given him the: lie—I | her one ion when, he had -brought..her a, mag- velope pth i ad be ater plat the 
would have said it was impossible !’’ He took:} nificent.parure. of whose azure.ra-| it it witho 
two steps forward, and put his hands on her | diance might phere ed. the brows.oi ‘The | 


shoulders so as to look into her averted face. 
“ Was. the test of my poverty too, great for 
you ?—was it Sir Jasper’ s wealth and position 
that tempted you ?’’ 

“Yes!” she said, almost with a,sigh, of. re- 
lisf at the suggestion, which was one that. had 
noti presented itself to her before. 

He: pushed. her from him roughly, almost 
violently. 

“And you did not even think. it worth while 
being off with the old love before you. were: on 
with the new? Well, I congratulate. yon as 
much: on your powers of dissimulation.as.I 
despise my owm blindness in trusting.you so 
completely. Instead of the innocent, pure; un- 
worldly creature I deemed you, you arze:the 
most accomplished coquette on Heaven’s wide 
eartht” 


Haidée said. nothing, but her pale, lips; 


quivered, and it seemed to her that if. some- 
one bad driven a: knife into her heart the pain 
would have been less keen, less intense, than 
that her lover’s accusations gave. And yet, 
she: told herself, it was, better he should be- 
lieve her false and treacherous—the agony of 
———_ surely not be so great if he he were 
of her naworthi 
minute laterand Philip was at her feet. 

“ Haidéet this is: some paneee dream— 
some dreadfal) mistake! I will. not believe 
your-own testimony. I. know, in spite of 
everything, you are. sweet and true, Oh! 
darling, why have: you said these things to 
me?” he cried; a revulsion. of feeling, 
overtoming him at the sight of her‘sad white 
face. 

She dared not trust herself to lookjat. him; 
if she.had done so her fortitude would. have 
deserted her, and the remembrance of, her 
father, Sir Jasper, and duty would have been 


i away. 

“Waking & violent effort she wrenched herself 
from his clasp, and was gone, while Philip 
stayed im the library, vainly trying to find the 
key to the enigma of her conduct. 

One minute he believed her own testimony, 
namely, that the desire of being mistress: of 
Heathcliff Priors had made her false to. him; 
the next he vehemently negatived it, and told 
himself there must be some cause for: her 
desertion that.he did net know of —some secret 
which: she was hiding from him. 


CHAPTER XTX. 


Hasan. ement to. Sir Jasper was.im- 
mediately public, and the.young girl re- 
ceived a letter from her. father.giving his-en- 
tire approval, and commending_her choies,. 

As there-seemed. no reason.for its postpone- 
ment, and: the baronet.was very, anxious to 
have the wedding as;soon.as possible, it was 
arranged it should. take place, at, Heatheliff.in, 
about six weeks’ time; consequently it became 
neseenera te see. after the, tzoussesu withont. 


Sybil undertook ‘its, management, and it was. 
at.once put in hand, the -honse.as.a natural 
sequence being thrown into a state of constant 
exeitement, with the. arrival of parcels, dress. 
makars, milliners, and the various ¢tceteras 
incidental to a morn ad that was to be-the 

tabk.of the whole-county. 


an empress, but which she.put.aside-with afew, | 
slight-words.of. eee 


“er enneen 
mae tg is turned. te 


PRE she. answered, involuntarily, and he 
rose from. his, chair and. gazed 
window. 

“T wish 


falnemae & he came.to. her side; and hig. 
hand oa the golden wealth of her sunny hair. 
“Ts there no spell by, which.I.can;win your 
love—na charm to force.you to. care for me?” 

“Lave. ceases to. be love when it is foreed,” 
she said, sententiously; and. with..a.curious 
backward: movement, as ihensh aleiakiae from» 
his.toush. 

“ Give ig to some task.to. perform whereby,I 
may prove 9 you are to me, > Da 
some. diffienlt and no matter what. it 
cost; your. wish shell Se gratit ed.” 

Haidéa hesitated for a oe RE her. head... 
bent; when..she raised.it. he saw; a flood of. 
crimson had mounted from: throat to. brow. 

“I wilt ask you a favour. Will you,make 
some excuse for sending Mr.,.Greville, from. 
heme. I—I think, it.would.be better for-us. 


It. cosk,, & desperate effort to; make the re~ 
quest, “5 having done so she breathed more 
freely, though: all the while there .was astrange. 
dull pain.at.her heart, for she knew the.mere 
sense of being under the, same-roof as: Phi 
was in itself a d and. thas when.be ha: 
gone life would be even more terrible than it 
was now. 

Still, it would. be, as.she had said, better for 

him-to be away, both for hisown sake and the. 
sake, of her promise, 
Haidéo was, not one.of. those.resolute. women, 
who are,capable of sustained: effort, and who 
may. yalmenbataenies to :keep, their. feelings. | 
under control, 

She could. not; like Muriel, mark out. a path; 
for herself, and follow it straight on.to,the end, 


be, it.is.@ very severe blow'to his, vanity to-be,. 
reminded thatthe love he covets. is..withheld. 





through. the. J. 
en 
alion had.made known. the } 


seoret byw nok he. warmed Galatea, iniolife,” |. 
he e atlength, with» tiametes Bie 


was from PS ite — 





,younger bro 
owing to hismot red 








second matriage, pent t ohie 1 aleve ot his 
time at Heaths Priors. his uncle and 
cousin—the™ “to “the 
barons 


self,” 

‘London, mii 
all kinds of dissi 
be an adept at b rd. 
‘player, and : 
naturally - Be fel ites mina a 


ation, 


master, Lal 
“AY short time atter his ‘eirin’ asad 
ese ed Sir Chattes Ruthver fell 
s‘ 21 aw by the. hétse = 
wae : aeoawede 60) the--title 


enpaten descended to ‘fie’ coment berone’, 
: ° 


are in 


wie 9 te ae hem 

an this -hypethésia; 

paren eenne teem 

prin to em in: his “pogsession—_t 
bably has to-do withthe secret’ of 





crushing with a, firm hand, all. obstaeles. that. a oe With Fegeed ‘to -Grace- Seaforth I° have 
came ‘in her way had a-m in the village of Heatholiff 
Under: the. ind influence of duty, and forthe | forthe'pw making inquiries-relative-to 
sake:of her father, she had given.up her lover ; | her flight : tt it took plave~ so: many-yeanrs 
bnt the:enormity of the saenifice; was. ever, that it id 8 matter ob great difficulty to 
present tocher, and. sometimes the. mere sight . Gthodor ane prithtanierinioeneethane It is, how- 
of Philip, thertones of his-veiee, the echo of pore ne oe a Tg AO 
his-footstep, were. sufficient to. drown: the, re- Spams mga ws + eek remem 
membranee of everything else, and thelonging | her station, and fiteis belieweduthétithe any 
to cast herss}fon-bis breast, and..juastify, her- | she, eloped , with ; Oh EMAAR 0 ale 
self by proving. she. was nob deliberately false, | found that Sir Jasper Ruthven was suppesed- 
Speemse ime greater then she creas to:hawe adsmined her ve ne 
t wet: this. reason... she,. wished. - pees gaten, i ‘ 
parture, ust. before her , elapement,: andy returned. about. 
The, baronet,.did,.not amswor...for. some.| the tfme of har, death.;. Dor yom spe; to what 
minutes. The idea of getting rid.of Greville: | conclusion, this ; ely, 
had suggested: itself- many-, times; but there.. thets granting Grameen Ge te have been 
was @ reason against it he could nottell her. ar meeiane en man. 
“I wilkdo my best,” he said, presently, a whon she went away,.end, Ww ee wth. thin. 
dark frown knitting his brows ‘together ; B father ?: ae 
4s — poem ee this. artist.too sum. VS on hy ing 
marilyor ve people. suspecting the | 
humiliating truth of your affection for,him.” scknaselolgn serp dito a Soe 
He turned away as he spoke, and hastily | ownmiadasto the 3 
left thereom, for, however. sian may “ However, still advise you to silenee 


“ aoe « pine till Matthew 





from him and lavished without measure ona 


decicinacteny, -~ da 
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ments if nothing unforeseen happens, 
he will be 'E fo a fortnight’s time. 


Directly he sesame ane I ee to atte Annee so that 


lose-no time 
that weeshell know, betta, how to Po 
Believe me, yours vv " ’ 


Tie letter from Sir Jasper’s nerve- 
and fell to the floor unheeded, while 
hep Dotore him, and 
evidently much a 





ae Ry 


him-ensuing! ot compliontidme: that I” mmm) to: 
meta prevent. No, he must remaim | Bi 
where- the present, and I must ex- 


amine all letters-that come to the house, and 
take care Pierson’s next falls into my hands 
first. Till-he writes I have nothing to fear, and 
when he does I shall know better what course 
to pursue.” 

He struck a wax mateh, andj: deliberately, 
setting fire to the barrister’s communication, 
watched it burning till nothing remained but 
odleuane — oftinder that dropped from. 

to o 

“s ‘If inquiries, poe prune it will, be easy 
quae dm lay the-blame-:on:the Post: Office 
authoni ties,’ he muttered, smiling grimly, and. 
them he eat: down! to ponder -over'a, situation 
that: hee instinctively feli demanded all his 
Pepenenyanenans to grapple with succesta: 

ye 


—e 


CHAPTER XX. 


Or. late Lady Urwieke had not been very 
well, and: for the lasttwo. days hed stayed. in 
— own — Rescupsaat of joining the cizele, 

downstairs. name ne, oainG, SEne se the 
matter Sitiber she said, when inquiries were 

$,she only, felf. weak and 
effect ‘phe attributed to.the hot weather. 

“ How is Lady Urwicke?” asked Philip.one 

evening of Sybil Ruthven, who he passed in 
the outside the Viscountess’s apart- 
ments, She had her hand filled with. flowers” 
—10868, heliotrope, jespamine, and carnations, 
‘Tam just at going to inquire,” sha answered, 


‘fand® to' take: her my bouquet: Isn’t’ it 
pretty?” 

«es » Teaae 4 

— the im and . see 
what mene: Pac somes Mtn iding wp her: 
~white : yWAs' & Tong ugly scratch, 


hand, om which was: 
with the blood trickling from it. 
bind itup,” said ‘Philip, | ‘* Hawe 
handkerchief?” 
She.drew.one from her and as anv 
did so a curious cut glass engraved wit 
Eastanprchasacters, fell: from ita folds onde | 


you & 


pach oar it.up, bat before res- 
tora he od ‘at it. with some interest, 
“Ta. aneingt, i pat Spy peeeing it in 


hers pocket r was.bronught ; 
nn eee ee eee “ikat of tanen, bat 





‘ days.” 





have not used be cage for_it scents. m: 
handkerchiefs enough by lying in the box with, 
them. I suppose:the.essence.escapes through 





the stopper. Thank you”’—as Greville tied the 
linen round her hand—*' I must be more carefal 
when I gather roses in fature.’”’ 

“ Lady Urwicke is fond of flowers,” he ob: 


served. L 

nig ar png ee: in her bed- 
room, so I take them evening now 
that she doesn’t comexdownstmirs to gather 
them for ——" 


| lieve i 
_ indu 





amcxisty. vy 
it.aeall, for in wit 
the loved lesser 

wid zest with 
3 clue ae ety 


Ph anest serena 


The ere sctiosang his colloquy with 
Sybil Lady Urwicke’s maid came with a 
message from her. mistress to the effect that 
she wished to see him for a few minutes ; and, 
somewhat surprised, Philip proceeded to the 
-boudoir, where. he found Muriel lying back.in 
a loun nging chair, with an Indian shawl 
wrapped round her, although the morning 
was.hot enough to have been called sultry. 

He started back in astonishment as.he saw 
the change these last few days had wrought in 

er. 

HE 2 faee waa. perfectly colourless, save for 

aint blue shadows;round. the month OF 08; - 

sod therein hee pose.and manner the Jas- 
situde of one who has reached the last. degree 
of. weakness, 
‘“ What. is. the-matter?” she asked, with a. 
wan: smile,.as-she gave him her hand. ‘ Are 


you. alarmed at.my, summons !’’ 
“No,. bat.I am Mi Barely pastanee,. bh 
answered, . eigmiy: “Saorely, Lady Urwicke, 


you must be very ill 
“ Not. absolutely cacy weak, I. think. 
right. in.a few 


Oh, I.daresay, 1 shall be all 





Philip looked doubtfal. 
‘‘ Have you seen a doctor?” ° 
“Qh,no! I did not think it worth while.,.I 
amnotat all desirous of making myself out 
au.invalid when there is no:necessity for it,” 
Bae not.reply, but be tho His indignantly 
that it washer husband's place to have 
oan ‘medical Surely a man 
with any love for his wife would have done-so! 
**BatI did not call you in to talk of my. 
self,” continued Mariel, rising, to a sitting 
e.. It. was of Miss Darrell I wished 
speak, Don’t think I am interfering on a 
subject. which I know must.be painfal to 
you,” she added, earnestly, as the young 
man made @ half: shrinking backward move- 
ment, “Tt I did not take~ & very sincere in- 
aidée and ‘ 
yourself: T'would' not’ attempt anything of 
thesort; but sometime ago she told me she 
was sec engaged’ to'you, and. two. days 
afterwards her formal betrothal to Sir Jasper 
Ruthven! was, announced; Since then she has 
pointedly avoided: me, and, much as I have 
tried, I hawe, never been able to get even a 
few miriutes’ conversation, with her alone: 










; we ae of one thing—namely, that 






not care for Sir Jasper, and so I thought 
perhaps: you and she might have had some 
misunderstanding, and that she had accepted 
him in a fit of pique. If this is the case let 
me entreat you to go to her and make your 
peace before it is too late—save her, above 
all, from a loveless union!” 

Her voice vibrated with intensity, and she 
leaned forward, clasping together her thin, 
slmost transparent, hands, in which the blue 
network of veins was distinctly visible. She 
idée too well not to make an effort to 
from the risk-of sach an unhappy 


lot ry 
“Yeurhave not misunderstood me; she 


addedjimaiting for himto reply. ‘ You: be- 
Lenteary | for Haidée that. has 


“¥ibelieve you are incapable of doin 

‘batt whatis good and kind,” he peace | 
? » raising her hand to his lips,“ I 
cul wi ‘it Were as you supposed, so that I 
might have a chance of winning Haidée back. 
Butitis not so ;\we have had no. shadow of a 
cet and the reason she became affianced 
to. Sir = Iam as ignorant of as you 


Red them hetold her all there was to tell of 
ment had been broken off. 
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hasbeen brought to-bear on her,” 
Muriel; with conviction. “She would 
 mawer have acted so treacherously if left to her 
own-freerwill.”’ 

‘“Phatiis what I have said to myself over 
what} an@iover again, but it is no use for me to try 
and@obtain'e-turther explanation. She keeps 

of my way, and has taken no 
no er of a note I contrived to get 
conveyed t#her.” 

Lady Urwicke —— for a few minutes 
before speaking again. 

“T am placed in an ‘awkward position,’’ she’ 
observed, at length. ‘‘ You see, as long as I 
share Sir Jasper’s hospitality, it is very 
difficult for me to say anything in the matter, 
and yet I am so anxious to assure Haidée's 
happiness that I will make another effort to 
ot sent real feelings, and let. you.know 
the result. Will you-come ia and see. me 
again to-morrew at,about, shis,time:? ’”’ 

He. answered in the affirmative, and was 
about: taking leave, when’ a suddén’ spasm 
contracted Muriel’s features, and she,féll back 
in her chair, pressing her hands against her 
chest; and evidently in a paroxysm of pain. 
A violent fit of coughing shook‘her, and a 
slight froth rose to-her lips. 

erie alarmed, Philip rushed! to a 
carafe, and ed outa glass of water, ‘and 

then was about ringing the bell, but stopped 
as‘she made motion of negation. ' 

‘*Itis over, I am’ better now,’ she said, 
presently, after drinking the water. ‘‘I am 
afraid I frightened you ’’—trying.to smile. 

“You: have, convyinced.me, you are much 
more seriously ill than you yourseff believe,” 
he ed; very gravely. ‘‘Has not, Lord 
Urwi suggested . your, consulting a phy- 
pician?” 

“Lord. Urwicka |’ she repeated; with a 
fine smile, that was:half pain—half contempt. 
‘No, he has not professed any anxiety on my 
aecount.”” 


Theadmiasion was given involuntarily, and 
strive as'she might:she could not’ prevent the 
bitterness from making, itself felt. in her voice. 
Cland. had moheren pata yehrvmar omer ome 
anddisgast at ion wit ’ 
artist had not cooled in the; least; but she, not 
knowing this, attributed. his negleot to.a. very 
different. motive, more. especially as she 
watched. him.every morning start for the 
Towers, and saw how. frequently Sybil Rath- 
ven & 

Philip dared not say more, but his. heart 
ached.with a compassion that.could not. have 
been desper had she been: his own sister, for 
the.sad.lot to which she.had. been. doomed by 
her father’s ambition. 

He left her, however, with,the resolve that 


















































Still, I have. watched hes, “and itis easy to 
see-ahe is very unhappy. I.am sure she. does, 





he. himself would speak to Lord Urwicke, and 
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[‘‘ IT 18 WORSE THAN I IMAGINED;” MUTTERED SIR JASPER, “HIS SUSPICIONS 


it happened the chance was given at once; 
for hardly had he closed the door of Muriel’s 
boudoir when the Viscount, who was coming 
out of his own dressing-room, saw him, and 
stopped, waiting for him to advante. 

“I was on the point of seeking you, Lord 
Urwicke.” 

‘Indeed !”’ said the Viscount, incredulously, 
the heavy frown not lifting from his brow, 

“*T have just left your wife——” 

‘So it seems,” interrupted Claud. ‘ May 
I ask what occasioned your visit to her?” 

Philip looked embarrassed—in good truth, 
he hardly knew how to answer the question, 
and his hesitation was not lost on the Vis- 
count, who naturally put his own construction 
on it. 


‘I will not-press for a reply, that I see you 
are unprepared to give,” he observed, sternly ; 
‘‘ at the same time, let meimpress upon you my 
desire that your visit should not be repeated. 
I do not choose for my wife to receive guests 
who are not my friends.” 

Greville flushed at the insolence of the tone, 
which however, for Muriel’s sake, he would 
not resent. He imagined it was owing to his 
subordinate position Lord Urwicke forbade a 
friendship between himself and the Viscoun- 
tess—that jealousy had anything to do with 
it never for a moment occurred to him. 

““T was about telling youthat Lady Urwicke 
is really ill, and something should be don» for 
her without delay,” he said, in a voice of at 
least equal hauteur. ‘ Probably you will say 
I have no right to interferein such a matter.” 

“I do say it!” curtly, “and you must 
excuse my declining to listen to you,”’ 

With which remark the Viscount passed on, 
and entered his wife’s boudoir; but if he had 
meditated an angry remonstrance for her indis- 
cretion in permitting Philip’s presence, all 
thought of it vanished when he saw her, and 
he was only conscious of shocked surprise at 
her changed appearance—even more ghastly 
now then when the artist had comein, for the 





sharp fit of pain had left her paler and more 
exhausted than ever. 

** Why didn’t you let me know you were 
ill?’ he asked, seating himself near her. 

‘*T did not imagine the news would be at 
all likely to interest you, and, besides, your time 
and attention have been taken up with more 
important matters.” 

“ At any rate, you haven’t given me a chance 
of proving it!” he rejoined, angrily. “I 
suppose you did not fear Mr. Greville bein 
equally indifferent, otherwise you woul 
hardly have consulted him on the subject.” 

She flashed a rapid glance of indignation 
from beneath her lowered lids. 

“It would certainly never have occurred to 
me to make him my confidant with regard to 
my health.” 

** Why was he here then?” 

“That I must decline telling you.” 

“As you will. But you are aware your 
refusal is as much an answer as anything 
verbal would be. I have not been blind to 
your penchant for this young man ; but I had 
determined to say nothing about it to yon till 
after we left Heathcliff, in order to avoid public 
scandal. Unfortunately your imprudence 
forces me to break my resolve,’ and what I 
have already said to him I repeat to you—I 
will not allow you to receive his visits on any 
pretext whatever.” 

Lady Urwicke’s lip curled contemptuously. 

“Tt is very few restrictions I place upon 
you,” continued Claud, seeing in her silence 
only an disinclination to allow. herself -to be 
deprived of the artist’s society; ‘' but this one 
I make a point of having obeyed.” 

‘“‘ And suppose I refuse?” her spirit rising 
rebelliously at his masterfal tone. 

* Then I must remind you that whatever 
our private relations may be, in the eyes of the 
law I am your husband, and, as such, bave a 
right to exert some authority over you.” 

She turned away her head without replying, 
and in this position her profile was towards 





HAVE LED HIM TO ACTION.”’] 


him, and he could see the curious ess 
with which the features were defined, the 
dark hollows in the cheek. 


In spite of all, a ‘strange yearning rose in his 
heart to take the slight figure in his arms, 
and tell her how dear she had grown to him. 

He mastered the inclination with an im- 
pane sigh, but his voice was very gentle as 

e said,— / 

* Although I feel-it was necessary, I am 
sorry I have had to speak harshly to you, 
Muriel. Your appearance certainly should in- 
spire the reverse of severity. You were wrong 
in not letting me know your indisposition was 
80 serious.” 

“It is not serious,” she persisted, morbidly 
anxious to avoid the charge of attempting to 
provoke sympathy. ‘‘As a rule I suffer no 
pain, and I shall be quite well in a few days.” 

Lord Urwicke shook his head. 

“Tam driving to the Towers this morning, 
and on my way I will callin the village, and 
send Oliford to see you, and then we shall 
hear what he has to say.” 

“Ts Miss Ruthven going with. you?” asked 
Mariel, abruptly. 

“ Yes,” he responded, in slight embarrass- 
ment.’ ‘There was somé question about the 
decoration of your rooms, and she said she 
thought she knew your taste well enough to 
decide it,”’ 

He did not add that it had been at Sybil’s 
own suggestion he had arranged to take her, or 
that if his own wishes were consulted he 
would rather go alone. 

‘** Pray do not let me detain you ! ” exclaimed 
Mariel, taking up a volume, and beginning to 
read ; and, thus summarily dismissed, the Vis- 
count left the room, while after his d 
the book dropped from his wife’s listless 
fingers, and great tears of wounded love, pride, 
oi bitterest mortification made their way 
slowly down her pallid cheeks, 


(To be continusd.) 
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NOVELETTE } 
A USELESS SACRIFICE. 
—— 
CHAPTER I. 


THE LEIGHTON GIRLS, 


“IT rext you what it is, girls, I’m not going 
to stand this kind of thing any longer!” 

“What kind of thing?’ asked Blanche 
Leighton, one of the two girls thus addressed. 

“Why, this condition of gentee) poverty,’’ re- 
turned Alice, bitterly. ‘‘Here are we three 
girls, well-born and well-bred, obliged to look 
twice at every sixpence before we spend it, and 
compelled to make our own dresses if we go to 
garden-parties or balls, or any social entertain- 
ment whatever. Iam perfeotly sick of it!” 

‘* Well, so am I,” wled Julie, as she 
allowed the sewing on which she was en- 
gaged to fall upon her lap, while she leaned 
back in her chair and_half suppressed a 
yawn. “The question is—what are we to 
do? Papa gives us as much as he can pos- 
sibly afford, and we have just the choice of 
staying at home altogether, or making up 
inexpensive and pretty clothes for ourselves in 
order to go to all the balls and garden-parties, 
flower-shows, and pic-nics to which we are in- 
vited. For my own part, I prefer working as 
we are doing, and having as much enjoyment 
as I can get, to playing the part of Cinderella, 
without the prospect of a handsome prince 
coming to my rescue.” 

“That goes without saying,’’ retorted Alice, 
sharply, “and I quite admit. that papagives us 
as much money as he can spare, and more 
than he can really afford. We can’t expect any 
improvement in our condition from him, and, 
therefore, we must help ourselves,”’ 

“But how?” asked Blanche, 

“ We must get married!” 

Her sisters shrugged their shoulders, and 
Julie, who was often unpleasantly outspoken, 
now asked, sarcastically,— 





Ai. 
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[LORD STRONGLEIGH IS HERE,’’ CRIED A VOICE, AND HER HUSBAND STEPPED FORWARD AND CONFRONTED THE INTRUDER.] 


‘*Hagn't it been the one object of our lives 
to get married? and do we seem to be any 
nearer the accomplishment of our purpose 
now than when we left school? You know 
as well as I do, Alice, that the only men 
who have shown the least desire to marry 
any of us have either been very nice and 
very poor, or if they had money they were 
simply horrid,” 

* Beggars can’t afford to be fastidious,” said 
Alice, resolutely, “and itis the duty of girls 
in our circumstances to marry the first 
wealthy man that asks them. As for being 
‘horrid,’ as you express-it, Jalie, every man 
will seem horrid against whom one takes a 
prejudice.” 

“ Which means that you think I ought to 
have accepted old Lord Rawson!” exclaimed 
Julie, angrily. 

‘*T should have done so hadI been you,” was 
the quiet response. 

‘‘Then I’m sorry you hadn’t the chance!” 
was the indignant retort. ‘' I have more self- 
respect than to sell myself to a wicked old 
man for the sake of his money. His first wife 
died of a broken heart.” 

“Julie, how can you make such an asser- 
tion!” exclaimed Alice, angrily ; ‘‘ Lady Raw- 
son died of a rapid decline.” 

‘The doctors called it ‘rapid decline,” as- 
serted Julie, ‘but other people called it a 
broken heart, and I fancy they knew best.”’ 

‘Bah! People don’t die of broken hearts 
except in novels,’ sneered Alice; ‘but it is 
useless talking to you, Julie. I know you are 
sure to marry a man without a sixpence in bis 
pocket, or a second coat to his back.”’ 

“Thank you, sis. I daresay I shall do as 
well as you in the long run,” said Julie, with 
asmile. ‘I mean to lovemy husband when I 
have one, whatever may be the number of his 
sixpences, or his coats; but what rash act are 
you contemplating? You've got something in 
your head, I'm sure,” 

‘Indeed, I wish I had,” was the answer 








“but at present I have nothing more definite 
in my mind than a burning desire for a change 
of some sort or other. Things cannot be worse 
with us girls than they are, and everything 
in connection with us might very well be 
better,” 

“T am afraid that things might very well 
be worse,” here Blanche observed, gravely. 
“Suppose papa were to die, what would become 
of us then?” 

‘‘Tshouldn’t like to suppose anything of the 
kind,” said Alice, with a shiver, 

She had noticed only this very morning how 
pale and harrassed her father looked, and her 
sigter’s words seemed ominous. 

The bare suggestion, however, that she and 
her sisters might one day lose their only sur- 
viving parent only added to her determination 
to make her own position well assured without 
any unnecessary loss of time, and she resumed 
her sewing with the feeling that the garment 
upon which she wasat work would help her to 
the end she had in view. 

Very clever with scissors and needles and 
sewing-machine were Alice, Blanche, and 
Julie Leighton, and had they been born in a 
different rank of life they would, without doubt, 
have made very good incomes as milliners and 
dressmakers, 

Being, however, the daughters of a retired 
colonel, and the great granddaughters of a 

eer, the idea of working for others, or of mak- 
ng money by their own exertions, never entered 
their heads ; and instead of being grateful for 
the talents they possessed they grumbled un- 
ceasingly at being obliged to exert them. 

Bat it was wonderful to see how these girls 


\dressed upon the small sum which their father 


allowed them for the purpose. 

There was always something quaint about 
their attire, and yet their costumes were never 
unfashionable ; and they had at the same time 
such perfect tastes with regard to details, and 
such a quick eye for the artistic combination of 
colours, that women who had spent as many 
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tons had expended shillings over theirs often 
had good cause to 
latter. 






pounds over their own dresses as the Leigh- 


appearance of the 


graceful, had none of the fine bold curves in 
her form which were to be seen in her sister. 

k very well on Alice,’ 
thoughtf 















y; “those loose 

They mle Tanta tae eaiiieeaes party | baggy things ye do ; and now what do you 
at Ellesmere House: the at of | think of my d it ~  Meadly od?” 

Lord aomareage pt g largest| ‘It is sim Blanche. 


in the county 

Laie, Elnenteasaameatae 
uae ‘woman ; foaaia 
gitleat her entertainmen 
tioularly kind to) the 













fedling that prompts the many: 
taneous courtesy ; and she feels, nm: 
ie Ellesmere will help her to. anni 
if it is ever in her —— do 
silence 


for 
afterB: }; each was b 
her own t were all\< 
somewhat pr r tite for-the 
costwunes now woratby ginkttcammot bers 
together, per bh 







fowhours ; and lét thei ‘eibena Deal 
drivemfor time any would net'sit at wos 
these@téznoon, en ~~ might oats 
thems 
Unkikewost sister: : 
ressed:alike, RS: 


a 

‘We don’t want toe ber known 
friends as.‘ the graces,’” 
posibively; when it w: g 
it would-be more economica’ tor h 


sisters tehave similar garments; “and as We. 
are not abit like each other it would be absurd } 


to try to make-ourselyes seem so! ” 

To her sisters, however, rhe remarked; con 
fidentially, — 

‘* We have each a style of our own, and our 
object should be to cultivate it—for style and ' 
manner are really more than beauty in the 
opinion of most people,”’ 

Ske glanced “at“her. own reflection in the 
glaes-as she thts spoke. 

Of the three-she was decidedly the least 
goodlooking, bat the’ shape of her face was a 
oesntifal oval; her eyebrows were straight 
and deliatety pees and. her wavy, curly 
hair; almost ‘black in colour,, ae fined “upon 
her héad in a manner- y, Het own, 
reminding one ‘of the beauties “of ‘bite tine of 
Charles the Second. 

In dress, too; she recalfed to -mind the. por- 
traits of some of the ladies at the: Court ofthe 
merry monarch ; and though the style suited 
her admirably, there were few women of her 
acquaintance who would ‘have dared to copy 
it. 

Blanche was a blonde’; her eyes were blue as 
summer skies; and her hair were almost as 
bright ‘as’ the goldén- laburnum; her com- 
plexion; too, was clear and” dazzling, and she 
was, without doubt, a very beantifil girl. 

Julie was-neither-dark nor fair; but she had 
a face that in profile was‘of & pure Greek type. 
There-was the long, straight nose—the broad, 
low forehead—the well-curved, fall,‘and volap- 
tuous lipssand the firm) alinest heavy; ebin, 
that: showed both strength’ and decision: of 
character: 

Thus it will be seen that the three vieters 
were ih of them morertham good looking, and 
possessed some: strikin; = to disking 
them from each-othen eae — 

‘* There, I have finished. this gown at last!” 
sighed Alice, as:she leaned. back in hep: chair 

and surveyed the artiele.in question. ‘‘ Now, 
what do you think of it, 4” 


‘*T think that I. sho ‘4 like-to wear it?’ 


replied Blanche, Sem the: fancifub.gar- | 


ment, with its puffed. sleeves.and gathered. 
bodice; >. ‘*a. girl .with.anything likeva decent 
figure would look a fright-im it,” 

Blanche herself wasmade ona lange-pattern, | fi 
with broad shoulders, fall bust aad » tapering 
though by no means slender waist ; while Alive, 
though much more, slightly built aud far amare 


erred 


blown | 
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who had fought well in the battle of life, but 
to whom the never-ceasing struggle had be- 
come too wearisome to be much longer con- 
tinued. 

The girls tried to seem in good spirits and to 
talk cheerfully, and at le , they succeedet 
and in making him forget, for a time at least, 
the. anxiety that essed. bim, 

mane ate little yemys week on a eked at 
over went out into Cc i & 
cigar, and sat down.in the. zude summer ge 
to meditate, or, more coxrectly ‘speaking, to 
brood over the ruin that Givehunelinieas 

Hera.Alice found him, and she saw. by the 
slight’ start which her presence caused, and by 
the painfal attempt to look unconcerned, that 
her father-was trying to hide the gloom that . 
oppressed him. 

he was not to be daunted, however, and 
she sat down by his side, and; taking possession 
of one of his withered hands, she said, 
earnestly, — 

‘** Something more than ‘usual is troubling 
you, papa. Can we girls help you in any 
way?” 

‘*No, my dear, it i is on account of you girls 
that I am troubled,” was the answer, slowly 
uttered, and with a sigh: ed For myself it'mat- 
ters little, my day’is nearly done.” 

‘Poor, dear father, don’t talk ike that. Tell 
me what is troubling you ; two heads*are often 
better than one, and ‘you know’ the fable of the 
mouse andthe. lion? Perhaps’ I shall’be as 
clever as the mouse.” 

‘You cannot’ help’ me, my déar; no’ one 
could help mecunless they: could'induce a cer- 
tain man nob“to throw a public in 
which Ke‘ and I held shares’ into Chancery. 
If he does:so the whole affiir will collapse and 
I shall be ruined.”’ 

“ Bat if the-eman holds shares in it won't he: 
also lose his money? ” asked ‘Alte, anxiously. 

‘Yes, but the loss ‘to him*wiP not’ be-so 
serious as it is to me—he can afford to lose it’ 
If‘ he would: only have ‘a ‘little patiénce’ the 
thing would pay splendidly; and alt would ‘be 


Alice knew too little of ‘business: of any de- 
scription to understand exactly what her 
father meant; but/her heart sank with appre- 








in bringing a vests se thats tattaen dane and: 


hension, for she felt convinced that the affair 
must be bad at the core which conld be ruined 
by the action of any one shareholder. ‘ 

She ventured téiitint something of the kind 
to: her father, b 


rather angrily silenced 
the objection, no doubt whatever as 
to the soundfess.@# the company, and when 
the girl inquired the name of 
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e consequences. tee 
oC tian we are nowt” 


always exercised my 
too late’ to lament ‘over: what cannot’ be re- 

Then he began tounake excuses for his own 
want of —- bat his daughter scarcely 
par ag kl lhe ee had gone off into an 
entixely different channel, and she was re- 

to her mind some-of the stories which 
she had heard about sone Strongleigh. 

He was' a widower; she kiiew} and malicious 

people said that he had helped to hasten the 
death of his wife that he might be,free.-to 
marry a girl whom he ultimatel a 
' after ha seridusly comptomi ef 

Still, thet stories ition not believed by every- 
body, and the Ellesmeres were anes the 
warmest of Lord St ’s-friend 

‘‘T should have my aon good wood if that 
— worth anything,” she niused ; “and if I 

m. to-marry a SEniee edoennes I might as 
wail take him as any other.” 

So rancher thoughts, but she gave no hint of 
them to.her father, To him. she enlcneke 
hopefully of the fature, and expressed 
that he would be Lord Leighton before,he - 
died, as his. childless; cousin. could certainly: 
not live:very much. longer... 

7 to.smile, bat hedid not profess: to 
share her anticipations, 

His cousin -was haleand hearty, and might 
take unto himself d'wife,; and while he 
lived novhelp of amy kind could be hoped for 
from him: 

The bare suggestion, however, that the 
wealthfor which” he hadwselong waited might 
soon be: his drove: the: phantont of impending 
ruin from his side, for the time at least, and 
his: mind«wandered off to: the-much more 

pleasant occupation of thinking what he would 
do when he had plenty ‘of money’ at his:com- 
mand. 


mae 8 he: was a: little:mone cheerful, 
Alice leit: him. 





She had said that her father’s cousin could 
notilive much longer ; bat hie Was avery’ 
old man she had no real-expectation of his 
death, 

Ever since she’ could "remember the. cer- 


tainty that‘Lord Deighton woulf'soon die, and 
then their mo: ties- would be over. 
had beer spoken of i : the git hearing, until 


she also hai grown to speak’ of ‘it ‘as certain, 
but had ceased to’ cdéunt. u 


oe eames as an oe 
likely to take place in her father’sifétina 
“We ‘gitls’ must Kelp oursefves,’” the "pala, 





decisively; when she vag at’) alone ; 
“and if we help ourselves“we" ores a 
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better position to help, papa, and as I am the 
eldest sane set the clams," aby 


Then she went to look ‘at and put certain: 


extra touches to the costume she meant to 
wear on the succeeding day, as though she 
thought success in her purpose depended upon 
the skilful arrangement.of a ribbon ora flower. 





CHAPTER. IL 
THESOLD LOVE°AND THE NEW, + 
oT at to introduce you to. a charmin 
girl,” ea Daly Eftesmere the day sogaseding 
that on- whith the Leighton girls. ware finish. 


me Y don't cn eo” for~ charming girls,” replied” 


Lord Strongleigh, with'a glance of admiration 
at his fair- companion. “‘ Though, by the WAY, 
who-is that's! 1 ‘over there? She is 


remarkably graceful!” 
Lad: pHlosere smiled as she answeted,— _ 
at ‘is Alice’ Leighton, the charming girl’ 


of lo 
“Then T beg to withdraw my ‘assertion—a 
charming, girl who. car look tik that must be 
pois rer hig wing! Prayj carry out your first in- 

His hostess, who was. sweetly. amiable, 
rallied him’a little on bis fautfdisdaness, then 


took him over to-where Colotiél Leighton’. 


cites A dangiyter was standing, chatting to some 
rien + y 

The introduction-was madé, and ‘Alice f 
her heart throb“with & new er Sag a ” 

Tt was not‘love, nor was it simplé ambition ; 
but there was a certain amount of. exultation 
in ba _— for a oe that.success was 
within her grasp, came to her ag she met Lord 
Str 5 clear cold blue.eyes. , 

Tris lord ghip talked pleasantly, 
there was not much in what he said), 
close to Alice, and devoted hiniself exolugively 
to her a manner whic ocala RA Fath fo, be 


VU 
aa 






of the injuty hide d@uirati. 

or the-pain he inttied } A sates 
Alice had heard of this trait in his lor dship’s 

character, and thexefore she did not attach As 


much im ce to “his ‘seeming dévotion as 
she o would have done; but, for all. 
that, when, Willie Stone, the. nephew of the 
rector of B +,who:had long admired her, 


bowed, aud-would “haye,sought her side, she 
merely returned his salutation, and~ then. 
seemed to ba absorbed in ‘Lord Sttonglaigh's 
by no, means int 1 ‘conversation, And, 
yet, in_her he Alice Leighton loved the 


tall, broad-shouldéred, long-beardéd yong ‘ 


cantab as she coul@’ never love his ti 
rival; but, Willie Stone was dependent upon 
his own exertions for anything over and above 
his fellowship. of. two bandeet a-year, which 
be. would lose on marrying, while Lord Strong- 
leigh was supposed ‘to i 
between forty and fifty thousand pounds, be- 
sides two or three of the stateliést homes in. 
England. tana Com 

‘It wonld be nothing but the same old tale 
of grinding poverty,” thought Alice, bitterly ;, 
‘‘and I know from sad experience that poverty 
is only romantic whenseen from afar, Idon’t 
care to go in for ‘ the, of love in. a cot- 
one; {Eva pie, thbnigh, we phaattinve ookcn 

; it’sa pity, we 

so well ther.” : Pibaridics 
the wind bh 

e wind over the grave of.ber love; bat she 
told herself she could not s, time t0 be sen- 


timental, so she chatted. grily te Lord Strong- |. 
colet, and aie faaainatod ahs by her qnaint, » 


origin; ks, her winning ways. 
Later in the manst have félt’a twi 
of Vote wilah attttaas, kel 


“ Taark 
attentions to Mis¥ Silverton, 2 ki Paver to 
her. friends, on..aceount of ber horsey, and 


at soppe man was. not. by the. girl’s side. 
“ 


set | 
¢ will bervery much cient e me, T am 


~ wearted of” h w + ‘and I don't think 
marked: in his indifference, quite regardless ; Fe an. oid nei, Salis.” 


sse88, an income of | 


wthed a little sigh like-the wail of | St 


Silverton.” But '‘Jack” conld afford to do 
as she pleased. She was-sn heiress without 
rerenss or near relatives to control het, and if 
6 liked to marry a man who had not so much 
asa souin his pocket, there was no one but 
the man himself to say her nay. ’ 
Alice told herself that Willie: was right to 
follow her.example, and look for a helpmeet 
} who had plenty of 2 wherewith. to gild the 
future, but for all this the pain remained, and 
even. Lord. Strongleigh’s flattery could not, 
_ altogether disgel it. ; 

B and Julie meanwhile had been fol- 
| lowing the devices of their own hearts with as 
much disregard to. the improvement of their 
fortunes asthough they. never: had to learn the 
meaningof economy: or the value.of money, 

Among the guests at Ellesmere House to-day 
was. Mr. Mowbray .Carter, a youre and rising 
barrister, who. quickly showed his appreciation 
of the beantifal by- getting as. much of Mirs 
Julie Leighton’s attention as he conld possibly 
obtain.. f 
_ . Mr Carter is a. charming man, my dear, 
but I am told that he has very little beyond 
his profession, end that. will be nothing: to 
marry upon,” whispered Lady Ellesmere. to 
Julie, in one of the brief intervals when the 


at is usually the case with the most 
agreeable people,” replied Julie, “but hap- 
pily for, me.I, never: stop to think whether 
& man. or &. woman has or has not any, 
‘money, when I like them, nor for that 
matter do you, Lady Ellesmere,” 

«No, my. dear, but Alice wag saying some- 
thing to me the other day that mede me think 
4. it prudent.to,warn. you that, Mr, Carter is-a 

‘comparatively poor man. , I; should s0 like to 
860 yen, cissesnarzie well,” 
“T's very. sind of yon,’’, replied the girl,: 
ilingly, ‘but Iam afraid all, my friends 
bound to.be. the family failure, I either shall 
| not m ell, - 


soxbad.as that, I hope,” laughed the 
you_were born to 


“TE hope,not,. I'm: sure,” was the answer ; 
“but who is:that distingyé-looking. man who is 


. talki my. sister Blanahe? 
$s iad Ses Gone -Mirfield,. the great 


African, eller;., He-is. staying, with us for. 
a few days... Heds.e, most fascinating man to 
talk,to, _" ' 

Jalie laughed. She know what the “but” 


meanda:., 

’  The.African trayeller, like the barrister, had 
no money worth: speaking,of, and, therefore, 
must oath encouraged by girls whose: duty in 
life it. was.tofind rich hushands. 

Deapite the timely warning; however, neither 
the traveller nor. the: barrister, were: made to 
feel that. the..two sisters whom they admired 


marriage topics discarded. from: their 
| minds for the present... They, thonght only, of 
.the: amusement. and, enjoymentof- the m6,, 
ment, pre hop the party, was.over the two. 
sisters and: evident admirers thought they 
had never spent such a delightfnl afternoon, 
Alice, however,.-searcely seemed happier. 
‘than when she started to the, party, which 
was,to,mark the beginning of a, new erain. 
‘her,life.. 
She was silent ard. thonghtfal, if* not 
‘positively sad,,and yet she. had done all thas 
she had meant to do, and had succeedéd ‘be- 
yond;:her:most sanguine expectations, for Lord. 
Strongleigh bad asked.to be. allowed.to call, and 
had out.of his. way.to be civil to Colonel 
Leighton. for his daughter's sake..: 
No anything had been said abont-that 
pablic companyin whith he and the Colonel’ 


held so many shares, but this was a matter to 
be brought. up, later,.and “Alice felé that it. 
would .be,. be and wiser for her, father to. 


np omxiine his;lordship, of the unwisdom. 
of step. he had.threatened to take,than,to, 





“<selbe arry, ‘on, a3 Alice prognosticates, I\|" 
-way,_of | ;Shall take a nian who hasn’t a sixpence in his 
he.| pocket.or, »:seeand. coat ta his back.” 

“ 


were beyond ,their reach ; indéed, money and | 


“I don’t understand business matters, and 
che would think I was asking a personal fayour 
of him, which would be unfair to me. and 
would convince him at once that the thing in 
which his money is sank is rotten, and that 
you know it.; so you must speak to bim yonr- 
self, papa, though I will lead up to the subject 
if you like.” 

Her father sighed and ‘muttered something 
that: was unintelligible: Had he been’ free 
from pecuniary trouble, and ‘as other men ate, 
he would have closed his doors to Lord Strong- 
leigh, and have forbidden his daughter to have 
mele ing to. do with him, but he could not do 
It might be his eldést daughter’*#only chance 
of marrying a-wealthy man ; and°*though his 
lordship was one of the, last men whom he 
would care to have for a son-in-law, the 
anxions father. felf that: he was,not in a 
position to say him nay, 

So the oldman was miserable instead. of 
being elated ‘at ‘his. danghter’s probable “con- 
quest, and ke kept away from the girls as 
much as possible,-while he blamed ‘himeelf 
unceasingly for having risked his slender 
fortune.in the perilous speculations which 
threatened to bring him to ruin. 

And between the girls thare was. an amount 
of silence and reticence about the pedple they 
had met at Lord Ellesmere’s, and about the 
peeiabenens itself, that, was" unusual to 

bem, 

The two younger girls were quite prépated 
to resent any remarks about their, conduct 
which-Alice might be inclined to. make}; but 
she was too absorbed with her own affairs to 
think.of their proceedings. Like many andther 


Providence to those belonging to Hes ‘she 
thought she must make a martyr of 
by sacrificing her own feelings to obtain the 
one objéct which she beliéved’ tobe for the 
general good. eg 

That she did not love. Lord Stronglgies she 
knew; and that she never wonld love him she 
felt convinced; but, for all’ this, she meant-fo 
marry him if heasked her—and that he would 
ultimately ask her she had little doubt. ~ 

‘*T was not-born to ba. a poor man’s wife,” 
she mused, sadly, ‘Ihave seen too much of 
genteel poverty not. t6 do all in my power to 
escape from-it; and even if I were content to 
accept such a lot for myself, I could ‘not ‘help 
papa and the girls, asI must do, Yes, I must 
‘and I will, help, them! Everything depends 
upon me, If I shrink back now we shall all 
‘sink into a condition of obscurity, if nob, of 
abselute want, for old Lord Leighton seems as 
though he-never would die.’” 

She said ‘this bitterly, as. though the oldman 
in ‘question were inflicting. some wrong upon 
ez by ‘his prolonged career; and, indeed, she 


“felt bitterly towards him, for only that very 


day.she.had heard that he was shortly to be 
married toa girl little older than herself. 

‘* T call it positively immoral of him,’’ she 
hiad 6xclaimed, when. she heard the piece of 

Whereupon her sister Julie laughed, immo- 
derately, aad asked Alice if she would think it 
immoral oftheir father to take unto himself 
a second wife—a question that. made the 
elder sister fcown, and leave.the room in great 
disgust; bat without deigning, to make any 
reply. 

Matters went on replay after this, Lord 
Strongleigh called on the Leightons the next 
dny, and Mr. Mirfield and Mr. Carter managed 
to meet Blanche and Julie, as, they went into 
the village to make some small ‘purchases at 
the fancy-shop that was-largely patronised by 
the gentry in the. neighbourhood of Bircham. 
This-fancy-shop was like a small club in its 
way, and many.a match had been forwarded, 
if ithad not been actually made through its 
ageney—through. its indirect agency, of course, 


for Mrs. Greenfield, who kept.the unique estab- 


lishment, would as soon have thought of sweep- 
ing a London crossing as of becoming a 
ma‘rimonial agent. It was only a person of 





léaverher to talk about if.. 


Més. Greenfield's stamp who could havegiven 


mistaken girl who thinks to play the patt of” 
herself” 
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anything like a shop such a tone and character 
as this place possessed. 

She had been well-known in the neighbour- 
hood, some years previously, as the wife of 
a rich man, who, waking one morning and 
finding himself ruined, had immediately blown 
o:.t his own brains, leaving his wife toface the 
storm which he had not the courage to en- 
counter. - 

For a time she was utterly crushed by this 
double blow; bat she had an elastic natare, 
and when the few friends who were left to her 
talked about making a small subscription 
among themselves and buying a trifling 
annuity for her, to keep her from absolute 
want, she said, bluntlv,— 

‘‘Don’t do anything of the kind! Lend me 
a few pounds, or give them to me, if you like, 
for I am too poor to be proud; but help me to 
fit up a little shop, and then come and buy 
from me. I'll give you value for your money, 
and I shall have P errvad of occupation instead 
of sitting down idly to brood upon the past.” 

Her friends saw the wisdom of this proposal, 
and very soon Mrs. Greenfield was the mistress 
of a small house and a large shop. 

At one counter were sold wool and silks and 
cottons, parses, and all the wonderful collection 
of pretty, useless things which go to make a 
fancy bazaar; and at another materials for 
ladies’ dresses. 

Bat Mrs. Greenfield offered other attractions 
besides these to her customers. 

Bhe kept a circulating library, and she sold 
thé current magazines; and what made the 
place very attractive was a kind of readivg- 
room where @ customer could take a novel, or 

am or newspaper, and could at 
the same time indulge in tea and coffee; ices 
in Stimmer, soups in winter,and any other 
light refreshment he or she might desire. 

Naturally enough the success of this under- 
taking depended upon keeping the customers 
select; and if Mrs. Greenfield had not herself 
once moved in good soviety she would most pro- 
bably have failed, But many of her old friends 
would make appointments to meet at her 
shop, and woul: ve little tea-parties, partly 
for the novelty of the thing and partly for the 
good of the house, until from coming here out 
of kindness many le found it a very con- 
venient place for meeting friends, or whiling 
away an hour or two, with the certainty of not 
being annoyed by the presence of vulgar 


peop e. ; 

or the worthy mistress of the place very 
wisely kept one small room, in which only 
people whom she did not know, or did not 
wish to encourage, were served, and by rigidly 
marking the line of demarcation between per- 
sons of the class to which she used to belong, 
and others in a different rank of life, she 
quickly discouraged the latter, who soon ceased 
to patronize her. 

The Leighton girls were very fond of Mrs. 
Greenfield. She had known their mother, and 
in the days of her prosperity she had been 
very kind to them; and they, like thorough 
gentlewomen, were not too proud to show‘their 
gratitude and affection for the bright, plump, 
little woman, who, even now, managed to do 
them many kind turns, 

This afternoon Julie and Blanche had gone 
to the “ bazaar,” as it was called, ostensibly to 
ask their old friend to get some particular 
kind of lace for them wherewith to trim some 
dresses, which she could do for about half the 
price they would have to pay elsewhere ; and, 
while they were talking, Lord Ellesmere, with 
pe Carter and Mr. Mirfield, came into the 
shop. 

The peer shook hands with the old lady, 
and introduced his friends; then the young 
men and the girls talked together until Lady 
Ellesmere came in, accompanied by Lord 
Strongleigh. 

“T am quite exhausted by the heat, and I 
must have a cup of tea!” said her ladyship. 
“You girls, I know, will join me!”’ 

The girls assented, and the two yonuger 
men likewise consented to take a cup of the 
refreshing beverage; but Lords Ellesmere and 





Strongleigh declined to join in the light re 
freshment, and strolled out of the shop, though 
they separated soon afterwards, the lord of 
the Manor being aprealed to on some trifling 
matter by one of his tenants. 

Lord Strongleigh wandered slong aimlessly 
at first, though he ultimately found himself at 
the gate of the garden of the house in which 
Colonel Leighton and his daughters lived. 

“T know that two of them are out,’ he 
muttered. ‘‘Perhaps she is also from home, 
or else she may be too prudish to see me!” 

But at this point in his meditations he 

used, for Alice was in the little summer- 

ouse in the garden with a bookjon her lap, and 
@ piece of light embroidery in her hands. 

She evidently did not see him, though rhe was 
neither reading nor working, and he felt that 
he was not on sufficiently intimate terms to 
walk up and join her without going through 
the form of knocking at the door of the house 
and asking for her. 

A few seconds later the result was the same, 
for he was sitting near her, and talking plea- 
santly, though he remarked, carelessly,— 

**Youare not very secluded here. Anyone 
in the road, who will take the trouble to look 
over the hedge, can see you!” 

“That is true; but it takes a tall man to 
look over the hedge—not that there is any 
comfort in ving in this place!” she added, 
with a shrug of disgust. ‘ We came here for 
a week, prs vray every hour to hear that old 
Lord Leighton was dead; but that is many 
years ago, and we seem as far from going to 
Leighton Hall as ever! It is sorry work 
waiting for dead men’s shoes.” 

“Yes, I remember now, your father is heir 


to old Leighton; but I don’t think he will : 


have much longer to wait. I heard only the 
other day that he was on his last legs,” 

“That is the condition in which I have 
heard him described to be ever since I can 
remember,” replied Alice, impatiently; “ so 
his last legs must be rather strong ones.” 

He made no reply, 

It struck him as being rather in bad taste 
this anxiety for the death of even a disagree- 
able relative, and he did not know that but for 
her despair and heart sickness from long wait- 
ing she would not now be sitting by his side, 
having coldly and deliberately made up her 
mind to become his wife when he asked her. 

For ever since the death of her mother she 
had been looking forward to being the mistress 
of Leighton Hall, and now she had reluctantly 
come to the conviction that this would never 


In this frame of mind they were sit silent 
for a second or two, when the sound of horses’ 
hoofs in the lane on the other side of the high 
hedge made them look up to see and be imme. 
diately recognised by a lady and gentleman who 


were riding by. 

“Ah! afternoon!” exclaimed the 
loud voice of Jack Silverton; ‘making hay 
while the sun shines? Awfully hot, isn’tit?” 

And with a familiar nod she rode on with 
Mr. Willie Stone by her side. 

‘‘ What a very objectionable young woman,” 
said Lord Strongleigh, as the couple disap- 
peared. “I have a perfect horror of an un- 
feminine woman!” 

**So have I!” assented Alice. 

“ And who is her companion?’’ asked his 
lordship, quickly. “From the manner in 
which he looked at you one might imagine him 
to be a discarded lover.’’ 

Whereupon Alice langhed and blushed as she 
responded ,— 

“ Miss Silverton is ready to console him for 
any loss he has sustained, By-the-way, I 
wonder what can have become of my sisters? ” 

“ They are right enough. I left them: with 
Lady Ellesmere, drinking tea in the shop of 
some wonderful old woman, to whom I was in- 
troduced. Knowing where they were, I thought 
I should find you at home and alone.” 

She looked up quickly and met his eyes, in 
which was an expression the meaning of 
which could not be misunderstood ; but before 
either of them could utter a word, the garden 





swung to with a sudden bang, and on looking 
up they saw Colonel Leighton, " 


CHAPTER III. 
DUBIOUS CONGRATULATIONS. 


Auice had left her father and Lord Strong- 
leigh in the arbour while she went to order the 
servant to bring strawberries, cream, claret- 
cup, and iced coffee into the en, and on 
her return she found them discussing the 
question of the silver mining company in 
which her father had sunk mo:t of his money. 

“It is @ positive swindle,” his lordship was 
saying, energetically ; ‘‘and I am determined 
to wind it up, whatever it costs me.” 

“Tam afraid it will cost. me more than it 
will cost you,” replied the Colonel, grimly. 
“Tam one of the largest shareholders, and I 
confess I should be glad for the company ‘o 
heen alive a few years longer, for I believe it 
will eventually be a great success, and at pre- 
sent it is paying a dividend of fifteen per cent., 
which to me is a great consideration.’ 

“ They are paying the dividend out of the 
capital,’ said his lordship, while a hard, stern 
expression came over his face. “ Whatever 
money you have sunk in the affair is as good 
oe tote you may make up your mind to 


Colonel Leighton’s face became very pale, 
and Alice, who heard this last sentence, gave 
& startled look at her father, then at the man 
whe ssa to be her lover, and she asked, 


anxiously, — 
“Ts anything to be gained by breaking up 


this company ?” 

“Only the satisfaction of punishing a set. 
of swindlers!” replied his ship, savagely. 

She made no remark, except to tly shrug 
her shoulders and sigh, as she cast a lingering 
Oana aera eetoey ee 

a was y er 
manner towards his lordship was colder than 
it had previously been, when her sisters 
r : g Lady Ellesmere and the 
two young men with them, she devoted herself 
almost exclusively to the new comers as though 
she had no special interest in anybody else. 

Indeed, her manner rent 8 @ quiet. 
but decided change that Lord Strongleigh 
felt he was in , and that if he per- 
sisted in his action against the silver mining 
company he would no longer be welcome at 
Thorn Cottage, 

“Tf it were not for old ton’s shaky 
condition,” he mused, “I should know that 
she would be glad to take me if I ask her, 
and the fact of her father losing his money 
should make her more anxious to be amiable 
to me. But of course she knows that they 
will soon be out of this little hole of a place 
with plenty of money at their disposal.” 

Then he watched Alice as she talked with 
her other guests, until he felt that he must 
and would win her. 

Could he have read the girl’s thoughts he 
would have seen that the nt condition of 
things was simply intolerable to her, and that 
in this frame of mind she would accept him 
if he proposed to her; but any change in her 
circumstances—either for better or for worse— 
would remove her from his influence, and the 
offer of his hand would have no temptation 
for her. 

‘If I cannot save papa from the grief and 
mortification which the loss of this money 
will entail, I may as well follow my own in- 
clinations and marry somebody I can care 
for,” she thought, recklessly; ‘‘and certainly 
no woman in her senses would marry Lord 
Strongleigh from choice.” ve 

Perhaps the passing view she had of Willie 
Stone, id y the side of Miss Silverton, 
might have helped her to this conclusion. 

In any case she felt so little inclination to 
become Lady Strongleigh, thatshe was rather 
glad of the opportunity of letting his lordship 
see it 


_ Besides this she felt vexed with her sisters 
for encouraging the two young men whose good 
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Jooks were so utterly out of proportion with the 
contents of their pockets, and she was not too 
well pleased with Lady Ellesmere for throwing 
such temptations in their way. 

But things would not shape themselves to 
suit Alice Leighton’s fancy; the world was all 
awry with her, She was giving up the man 
she loved, and forcing herself to contemplate a 
marriage with a man who was distasteful to 
her, and she on ag her sisters to appreciate 
her sacrifice and to follow her example. 

Blanche and Julie, however, showed no in- 
clination to do either, and when their visitors 
had gone, and Alice begah to reproach them, 
they told her frankly that if she chose to marry 
a coarse, middle-aged man for the sake of be- 
coming a peeress she must do so, but they did 
not admire her taste, and they certainly would 
never do likewise. 

Indignant at being thus misunderstood Alice 
said truly enough that she had their interest and 
her father’s comfort at heart quite as much as 
her own; whereupon they told her, with more 
truth than politeness, that she need not think 
of sacrificing herself for them; because, in the 
first place, they would not accept any help 
£:om Lord Strongleigh, and, secondly, that from 
all they had heard of him they felt convinced 
that he would take good care not to render it. 

‘Don’t suppose that you are going to twist 
him round your fingers,”’ said Julie, earnestly. 
«‘T very much doubt if he will even pretend to 
yield to youin any matter before he is mar- 
ried, and you may be quite sure that he won’t 
do so afterwards.He seems to me to be a man 
prc sole object in life is the gratification of 
self.” 


‘You seem to have made a very profound 
study of his lordship’s character,” returned 
Alice, scornfally, ‘‘.and the result is not flat- 
tering to him or to,me; but say what. you will 
about. not accepting any kindness from him, 
unless a very decided change for the better 
shortly takes place, we shall all of as bein sore 
need of help from some quarter, for papa has 
been speculating and absolute ruin stares us 
in the face.’’ 

‘‘ When things come to the wors they some- 
times mend,” retorted Julie, recklessly ; ‘and 
whether we are rich or r I would never 
marry a. brute for the sake of his wealth or his 
title. Would you, Blanche?” 

_. “No, certainly not; and Alice will repent it 
# a doesn’t love the man!” replied Blanche, 
owly. 

“ Love him—love Lord Strongleigh |” ejacu- 
lated Julie. ‘“ Alice will never do that ‘if she 
lives a century; and, by the way, I heard this 
afternoon that Willie Stone and Jack Silverton 
ap engaged to be married. I wonder if it is 

rue.”’ 

“It is very probable, I should think,” said 
Alice, coldly, as she turned away. “They 
passed here this afternoon, and Miss Silverton 
seemed to be in very high spirits.” 

Her face was averted as she said this, and 
therefore she did not observe the expression of 
anxious.pity that came over Julie’s counten- 
ance as she looked at her. 

The younger sister more than guessed the 
pang which the dismissal or defection of the 
man_she loved must have caused poor Alice. 

o She has such a horror of poverty,” thought 
Julie, sadly ; ‘‘and I am afraid she is taking 
the very worst course sible to evade it ; 
bat she. is self-willed and obstinate, as we all 
are, and she thinks her own way of mending 
matters the best for herself, and for us all! 
Poor Alice!” - 

Then she went off to a quiet nook in the 
Jarge garden, where she sat down to think of 
certain tones and glances, rather than words, 
which —_—. nee Sy heart throb with the 

whray Carter was far from bei 
indifferent to her. “ ies 


For the next few days everything was quiet, 
even to d with the Leighton awh 
father made one or two flying visits 
felony tnd cue back ech time looking 
; worn, 
Be Tart Alle 8 arent ace 
She felt indignant also with Lord Strong- 





leigh, for she had no doubt he was the cause 
of the present trouble, and she showed this 
anger by sending down a polite excuse for not 
seeing him when he called. Her two sisters, 
who had themselves received the peer with 
cold politeness, were rather surprised when 
the servant came to say that Miss Alice had a 
headache, and was sorry she did not feel well 
enough to leave her room. 

He observed their surprise, and noticed 
also that they were a little more civil to him 
in consequence; but he readily understood 
that these two girls were averse to their sister 
marrying him, and that she was for some rea- 
son or other displeased with him. 

“It’s about that confounded silver mine, I 
suppose!” he muttered savagely, as he 
walked back to Ellesmere Hall. ‘I suppose 
they are miserably poor, and their father said, 
‘I remember that winding up the company 
would be a very serious thing for him!’ Its 
a confounded nuisance. I had promised my- 
self the pleasure of smashing up that swindle, 
bat I suppose I had better wait for a little 
while. I'll write to Dunbar and tell him to 
stop further proceedings. I don't think it is 
too late!” 


Second thoughts decided him to telegraph 
instead of write; and itwas well he did so, for 
otherwise the credit of the company in question 
would have been ruinéd. 

When hecalled at Thorn Cottage again, a 
couple of days afterwards, he was received by 
Alice, who was smiling, and sweetly amiable, 

“Iam so glad you didn’t carry out your 
threat with regard to that dreadfal compaay 
in which papa has sunk so much of his money !” 
she said, sweetly. ‘I dare say you are right 
about its being worthless,”’ she went on, see- 
ing the contraction of his brows ; ‘‘ but what 
yousaid worried papa a great deal, and made 
me quite anxious about him; but since he 
heard that you had changed your mind he has 
been quite a different man.” 

“I only changed my mind for your sake!” 
he responded bluntly. ‘‘ My opinion about the 
rottenness of the affair is the same! ”’ 

She bowed her head and sighed, wondering 
when this condition of anxious expectancy 
and constantly recurring dread of the pinches 
of poverty would cease; and he, seizing the 
opportunity, took one of her hands in his own, 
and said, with as much tenderness as he could 
assume,— 

“Tam afraid I had an interested motive in 
what I did, and that I hoped for some reward 
from your hands, Alice! ” 

‘*What reward?” she asked, glancing ai 
his face. But her eyes drooped again, as he 
said, eagerly,— 

‘‘I want you togive me yourself. I want 
you to let me call this littlehand my own!” 

She made no reply, but she did notwithdraw 
her hand when he pressed it pass‘onately to 
his lips; and it was only when he clasped her 
in his arms and kissed her soft cheek that she 
retreated from his embrace with a suppressed 
shudder. ; 

He looked at her in surprise, and with 
something like annoyance, and she faintly 
smiled, and said, in an apologetic tone,— 

** You startled me, and-——’”’ 

*¢ And what?” he asked, impatiently. 

“I don’t know if we should get. aleng well 
together; we have known each other such a 
short time.” 

“T have known you long enough to want to 
marry you,” he said, quickly ; ‘‘and you must 
know whether or not you like me well enough 
to let me. Surely that is a question easily 
anrYen t - iti h ded, smil 

“ Yes, I suppose it is,” she responded, smil- 
ing at his impetuosity. 

“ Then why hesitate? Your father will con- 
sent, I have nodoubt. And now I shall ask 
you to wear this ring for me until I give you a 
plainer one to keep it company.”’ 

So saying, he placed a digmond ring of great 
beauty upon her finger, and pressed the hand 
which it adorned to his lips. 

Alice submitted. It was what she had more 
than half expected, and what, after his con- 


€ 





cession about the mining company, she had 
made up her mind to accept. 

And yet she was not happy. She was not 
even proud of her conquest; and she felt re- 
lieved when she heard the voices of her aisters, 
who were coming to the drawing-room. 

His lordship uttered an exclamation of an- 
noyance, and the frown had not altogether left 
his face when the girls came in, slightly 
flushed and quite elated at the prospect of a 
boating-party which was to come off at the 
end of the week. ; 

“Yes, I had forgotten all about it,” said 
Lord Strongleigh, with a yawn. ‘ Most of the 
guests at Ellesmere will leave the day after 
the affair. I had meant to go away then my- 
self, but ’—with a glance at the ring which 
gleamed on the finger of his fiancée—‘I may 
delay my departure now.”’ 

Blanche and Julie naturally followed the 
direction of his glance, and both of them 
turned slightly pale, while the latter involan- 
tarily gasped,— 

“Oh, Alice!” Pie? 

Her sister was both startlad and pained at 
the cry, and his lordship flushed darkly, 
though he said with a forced smile,— 

“You don’t seem disposed to congratulate 
either your sister or me, Miss Julie!” . 

‘Congratulate you!” stammered the girl. 
“Is it settled then? Are you two going to be 
married?” A 

“ It looks very much like it!” he replied, 
holding Alice’s hand, so that the ring could be 
well seen. 

“ Then I hope you will both be happy !’’ ske 
said, in a strained tone, “I am sure Alice 
deserves to be happy.” ; 

Then she broke down, and hastily covering 
her eyes with her handkerchief to hide her 
tears, hurriedly left the room. : 

“Your sister evidently does not thiak you 
will be very happy, however much = may de- 
serve it!” said his lordship ; and though Alice 
tried to make light of Julie’s behaviour, and 
Blanche tried to smooth matters over by say- 
ing all the kind and complimentary things she 
could think of at the moment, Lord Strong- 
leigh did not quickly regain his usual good hu- 
mour, and Alice had an opportunity of seeing 
that her future lord and master was anything 
but saintly in the way of temper. 

Still she had made up her mind to marry 
him. 

There comes a time in the lives of all of us 
when the conditions under which we live be- 
come intolerable, and, at all riske, and in spite 
of any consequences, a change becomes a matter 
about which there must be no delay. 

It may be for better or it may be 
but come it must ! d 

In such a frame of mind as this feeling en- 
genders men snd women rush into matri- 
mony or into eternity, with a recklessness in 
both cases which suggests, at least, temporary 
insanity; and Alice Leighton felt, when her 
titled lover had left her, that she would almost 
as willingly be clothed in a shroud asin @ 
wedding garment. 

As she thus bitterly meditated her eyes rested 
on the ring that glittered with such unceasing 
brilliancy upon her finger, and she wondered 
what its history had been, and whether it had 
ever done duty in the same way before now, for 
its carcely had the appearance of having come 
direct from a jeweller’s. 

The voice of Blanche startled her by ask- 


for worse, 


ing.— 

‘ How old do you suppose Lord Strongleigh 
to be?” 

“ You will find his age in the peerage!” was 
the indifferent reply. ‘* He was fifty-four last 
birthday.” : 

“And you are twenty-four,” continued 
Blanche, steadily. ‘Don’t you think that a 
difference of thirty years is too great to exist 
with any prospect of happiness ?”’ 

‘*It may be, I don’t know; and between 
ourselves, I don’t care,’’ was the reckless res- 
ponse. “ But, my dear Blanche, pray don’t 
show your feelings so openly as Julie did just 
now. You may be vexed orangry, oranything 
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you like:-with me, but don’t let him know>it io® 


he may not make you so welcome to ourhonse, } 


when we are married, as. I should like: you to 
be ! ” 

“I don't think I shall levy ® heavy tax upon 
Lord Strongleigh’s hospitality, whether you 
marry him or n9,: Alice!” “neplied’ Blanche, 
proudly ; “ and [wm sure papa willmever like 
him !” 


“‘ That is all nonsense!” was{the iaypatient 
retort. ‘*You will all like him»well enough 
when you know him better, andoI hope you 
will not speak first about’ the engagement to 
anybody. There is no-secret about it, but I 
wish hing to.announce it,” 

‘Of course I shall not ‘spréead.the news!” 
replied Blanche. “I fesl too#ad ‘at the pros- 
pect it opens out to caresto amnounce the 
matter to anybody.” 

Alice tried -to laugh, ‘but she miserubly 
failed. She did succeed in ‘getting into a 
bad | temper, ‘however; and she apbraided 
Blanche for her want of sympathy and good 
feeling, and then went off, to shut herself up 
with her own joy or rhisery, whichever it 


might be. 


From that time her sisters shunned her, and 
she them—and thus it happened: thatasshe was 
walking alone on the thickly-wooded banks of 
the shallow river the-next day, when she saw 
approaching her a man whom she had reso- 
lutely detsrminel henceforth to avoid. 

Her. detsrmination, however, was useless 


The river was on one side—the dense wood 
on'the other. If ishe»went on ‘she must meet 
him; and if she turned back he would be«sure 
to overtake her, 


os 


CHAPTER IV, 
BY ‘THE RIVER. 


“Goonatternoon,Alice! ‘What have I.done 
to vex you?” asked Willie: S:one, coming up 
to.the girl, and looking at. her-anxi 

‘*Nothing,’’ she replied, coldly ; ‘Sand you 
are mistaken i in supposing that Lam vexed with 
you.” 

“ That is. nonsense! «Something has put 
you.out, You are totally changed towards 
me. A fortnight .ago- you were.quite a 
different.girl. I believe you are angry with 
me because you have chanced to see me;once 
or twice with Miss Silverton.” 

‘‘ Indeed you are mistaken,” she said, ooldly. 
“I think itis very wise-of you to devote your. 
self to Miss Silverton. She is rich.and good- 
tempered, and some people like her.” 

‘‘And you advise me.to ask her to marry 
me?’’ he asked, stang by her tone and manner, 
<i seemed to be intended to exasperate 


“Yes, I.do;.unless she.saves you the trouble 


by proposing 'to you herself,’’ she replied, with. P 


a spice of malice, which, gave him fresh hope, 
since it showed that she had still.some feeling 
ia her-heart for him, and.he said, — 

“You say this to provoke.me, You know 
that I love you, and you have-more than once 
allowéd me to believe that you. were mot in- 
different to me,”’ 

Sherwas about to makesome mocking retort, 
but her eyes met-his, and the disdainfal gale 
died out;of -her. face, .and something like 
sigh escaped her lips -before: she, said, pi 

even sadly,— 

“That is all over, if it ever existed ;,and 
you must remember that I neversaid anything 
to warrant you in coming to the conclasion:you 
have done,” 

“Ob, no!.you have been caution itself!” 
he replied, bitterly ; “‘ but what has.happened 
to make: you:adopt.this tone? You may as 
well be frank with me!” 

For-answer she slowly pulled off one of her 
long silk ‘gloves. and the hand upon 
eae gleamed Juord. itroneligh'e ring across 

er eyes 
The flash of .the diamond stextled him, and 
for a second or two he did not understand what 
the ring implied. “When he..did, however, a 


.and with some of her old self 
._Bat Iam not: actually poor. 


| listened to ‘the flattering tale, and ‘by her’ 
silencs had seemed to accept the:devotion ex- }: 





‘sharp pain shot through ‘his’ heart. » He 
(staggered a pace or two, aud ‘would have 
fallen bat for the»support of the trank-of a 
tree to-which he clung. 

So sharp and sudden was the shock; and he 
looked so ghastly pale after it, that the girl 
was thrown off her guard, and: ‘she exclaimed, 
anxiously,— 

“Willie, Willie, what is the! matter with 
you? Are youill? Shall I run fora doctor? 
Oh, don’t look at me like ‘that! °Pray, 
don't!” Aud she clasped her hands*en- 
treatingly. 

In a few-seconds he rallied sufficiently to 
speak, though he still looked pale, ‘and ‘his 
voice was somewhat faint. 

“ Doctors can do no good!" he said; bitterly; |: 
‘but I‘maiyas well know my fate’ at once. : 
Does: thati ring mean that-you are-going to 

Lord Strongleigh ?” 

She ‘shivéred ‘involuntarily; though she re- 

plied steadily enough,— 

Yes; it dees. You'kaow it-was impossible 
for you and me to thiak seriously ‘of ‘each 


other |” 

“Why was it .im 2?” \he asked, 
eagerly. “I thought seriously enough of you, ° 
Heaven knows! ” 


‘* Perhaps I should» have’ said: te tisk 
people like ourselves cannot ufford ‘to k 
seriously of each other,” «she said, quietly. 


“Ah! Bhenvitvis a question of « ‘money | 
a far better home than ‘4 ‘the one you now 


have!” 
“ That you mightreasily do,” ' she “returned 


with something like asneer ; “ but the style of ; 


living whichmy father is at present obliged to 
adopt is :not: what I was born’to, nor what I 


have & right to ‘expect.’ My ambition soars and 


Soabdied aaa ‘Thorn 
“ IT 

dignity, and piling himself: together with an 
effort, ** lam ‘well aware that on the ground of 
wealth I cannot compste with Lord Strong- 
leigh for yourchand, and since itis-to'go to the 
Ahighest bidder I will at once withdraw my 
pretensions to it. Ineed not go through ‘the 


farce of: you happiness, because 
if you marry for we and getit you can have 
nothing more to desire.” 


Then he lifted his hat, and turned aside into 
a footpath that led into ‘the wood. 

Alice was tempted to. call him back and try 
to make their parting -less bitter) by saying 
something that wotld show him that she” her- 
self-was pained ‘by it, but pradence whispertd 
that since they must part.no 
‘the parting pleasant, while -she! tried to’stifle. 
the whispers of :conscience ‘by the assurance 
that she need not reproach ‘herself: since she 
ani ‘Willie ‘Stone had never been really en- 


aged. 

This was true.enough, but she:likewise:‘knew 
that itawas ——' of money that:had 
kept them from bein geo 

More than once he had told her thathelloved 
her, and had pleaded for her love in return, 
and though she had:never promised‘it she had 


re 
: That. she. had never seriously:meant to be 
his wife,:and that she had been’ with 
his tenderest feelings all the time, had, in- 
deed, been flirting with him for: her own 
amusement, ‘was the conviction that now 
forced itself upom bis mind, and that made 
him feelhe:c almost despise her. 

It was this sense of wrong that him 
for.a time «a fictifious one: 
meeting him as he’ walked:: 
have imagined the shock hethad 

‘Dreading: to overtake him; Atice made her 
way back bythe side ‘of ‘the river. | 

Arrived at-home, she found Gord Strong- 
leigh awaiting her,:and it was to, propose # 
clandestine «marriage. ‘Theogirkwas ‘anxious: 
to serve her father amd» sisters, ‘but: eer 
hesitated to take so-grave'a step. 


10 


“I can give you }@way: 


could make | and 


doubt which her ‘hesitation implied, and 
the fear that something would ‘occur to 
‘break off the engagement, or at the last mo- 
ment prevent the marriage,’made him: in- 
tensely eager to have the-ceremmo age ped 
as quickly and privately as Csepondibie tri 

urged his proposal upon the doubting | ‘arith 
#0 much persistence that she at ‘con- 


“<WFon'e got you ask papa’s consent ‘first?’ she 
as. 

“Nol” he replied, “T have 
spoken to your father about ay love for*you, 
oa he cut me very Liythite a ‘said’ or ag 
not at-present say n aaa e 
he should give you ; but : age and 
smust please yourself. Rm me ae vine 
plainly, however, that he-had no great* 
for me as a son-in-law.” 

“You «must -be ‘mistaken -abont his not 
‘liking yy But shall T tell either: of my 


No. certainly ‘not ;:say a any- 
body. I -will get‘a license and make ak 
necessary arrangements, and’you can meet me 
‘at eight o'clock the ‘day. iter ‘to*morrow as 
though “you were-going’ fora morning walk. 
We will go into the church and get married, 
and then we wey a about it.” 


Alice demurred at takirig the ‘in such 
—e ‘but Lord “Bttongleigh that he 
had already ou outstayed his invitation at Elles- 
sonondaanane bet Ay ar that if he-went 
some “very: occur to 
@ivide them’ for ever. 
The girl thought #0 too,’ but ‘she little 


imagined — it ae oe that ‘would make ae 
ones. Bo she onsale, ed, eling t ne toh Per 
instead of following her 


suasions 
‘otto breathe a ‘word: oo ot her in her in- 
tention to anybody until ‘remonstrance would 


pardon,” ‘besaid, ‘with. quiet } be 


How that day and ‘the next’ passed by she 
— new. 

Her sisters were absorbed ‘with their own 
love affairs, and her father spent’so little time 
at home that she-saw him only at‘breakfast 
and dinner. 

Buat*the observed, then, that he 
more than usually anxious and excited, and 
that he watched the «postman - eagerly, ‘and 
listened for-every ‘knock‘at the door.and every 
swing of the gate as he were momen- 
tarily expecting what would be to him‘ either’a 
fortune or adeath-warrant. When questioned 
eby te tena he was look- 
ing for the answered vaguely and evasively ; 

‘she to the’natural co: nelusion that 
sotne fresh trouble ‘was: hanging ‘over them, 
from the knowledge of which e was trying to 
‘pave 

“This convidtion: herrea to-recontile her to 
the: pe Beene an nel 


“IT shall ‘be one less for é for, 
and.I shall be able Btn 5 fhe other 
girls materially,’’ A Aaor foster she rose 


eatlier than her sisters on‘the morning on 
which she had promised to-meet and to marry 


igh. 
She dressed as though she ‘were for an 
walk, and ‘she felt for a 

| Sanereyens and; aleve gee’ seas yoo, guid 

je eyes, , a + sal 
she would go with her ifs ikea to'wait. 

“ You" be-such when Renny or ‘ - 

ee oe; nervously; “ 


to be ‘very "tong, “T° at wiuk Tl ‘wait, 
a ssihmamitiianannannatl ‘and left 


the toom in such’ # ‘manner: that her : 
sister looked after { 
“(1 wish T were ‘for then I would go 


I can't fellow her = eee : do hope 
| sheisn’ going to foolish. never 
knew her to go-out 80 “awl alon: 
‘and I always suspect” Bord: Btrodgleigh 









Dhis “half - maddened Inn, “for the overy= 








) wants to } im “some “way or 
vother to make 4 him. “He must 
know that bad are none of ‘as “with 
the prospest’ of “with “‘him,-and I 
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believe that in her hearé Alice loathes him 
almost.as much as I do.” 

Meanwhile Alice hastened out of the house, 
not. daring to get. cup of tea-.as she had at 
first intended, lest. Blanche shold persist in 
accompanying her. 

As. she. was.going out of the. garden gate she 
saw the fman at a little distance.coming 
towards the cottage. 

On. any other day she would have -waited 
for him; and. even mow, remembering . her 
father’s recent. anxiety about letters, she felt 
inclined to loiter, but. she thought if she did so 
she might be delayed, and in a very few 
miuoutes. Lord Strongleigh and the clergyman 
would both.be waiting for her. -Soshe- walked 
ou -without waiting to see what the messenger 

f£ fate had for her. 

Half-way down the road she met a telegraph 
boy, and she thought that perhaps. something 
might, have happened to prevent. Lord Strong- 
leigh from carrying, out his programme, and 
that he had telegraphed to tell her so. 

With this idea in. her mind she asked the 
boy if he was going to Thorn Cottage. 

“ Yes, miss,’’ was the answer. 

“Ts the telegram for Miss Leighton ?”’ she 
asked, 

‘‘No, miss; it’s for, Colonel Leighton,’’ was 
the reply ; and.he showed her the envelope. 

She read the nameupon it, but she could not 
know what was:written inside, and she went 
on her way unconscious that the contents of 
that telegram might have changed her, destiny 
had she known itin-time. . , 

The impatient peer was, waiting for. her. 
His face was alternately flushed.and pale, and 
his red hair looked. sive in. the morning 
sunlight, except where it was bleached by time 
to silver. 

All the rough lines on his face, all the: mean 
creases, round -his full, sensual, eyes, and his 
thick, coarse.mouth showed more plainly now 
than.Alice had ever before.seen them, and she 
shrank from him -with a.feeling of repulsion 
which she could not overcome. 

“You are.in;good time,’ he said, with a 
smile which she did. not like, “I did not ex- 
pect you for another,ten.minntes.”’ 

‘No; I should not, haye been here so soon 
but Blanche. wanted, to. come with me, and I 
was afraid if, I didnot start early something 
would happen.to detain me;. but. now. I think 
we had better put: this matter. off for a,few 
weeks,,.I don’t feel comfortable in taking such 
o periene step. without. the. knowledge of. my. 

r ” ce 


‘‘That,is. preposterous |’? he.said, brusquely. 
“ Your father has.nothing to do with it... You 
are of. age; and, can.do as ‘you like. -Every- 
thing is ready, and the clergyman is waiting— 
come!” ; 

Still;she hesitated, while.a shudder, as 
thangs frem.a sudden chill, passed over, her 
rame. 

Perhaps)it was that the-church -felt;cold. as 
she came out.of the. bright..sunlight, or it 


might have -been..a- against what she 
was about: to..do, but she ye toe as though: 


she had,ague, and.she felt, positively unnerved | | Bathe father made noreply, t 
when, she saw the white-r Remriionn anik. Li. & aie inl, his‘ favourite 


out-ofrthe vestry up tothe aliar. 

og feeling that it roe too late to turn back 
e her passive,as-her companion placed her: 

—_ on his arm-and.led_ herp to the altar- 


r 

And yet-she felt .as,if :at.this last, moment 
she, would,.give-all she might ever; possess. to 
escape from the man to whom she was binding 


herself. for life, enough to dest yall his,.previous joy. 
Still,she.gave no expression to this feeling, For of what-value was his Song Wssked -for 
and.the servicertook p as thongh she were | Wealth if his daughters were not to benefit by 
& most wi -bride,.and-he a «mild, though | it; afid‘Alice, of whom he:had always thought 
middle-aged bridegroom, _| 80 math, had married a man whom no pure- 
It was-soon over. ’ > id woman ‘could as: and had done a in, 
The ring.was..upon; her the. xegister,| ® Manner which show e was ashamed o: 
shad penn eignes os aoe Pie wel ber own conduct. 


selves 


pd 
‘Weshave aadane D 


rs , , 
8,” said. the bride- 


ness asJalie was !trying hard to: pull off her 
gloves. 


‘fear of accident the anxious sister would’ haye 


sisters what I .haye done,” replied ,Alice’ 
faintly. 

“Shall I come with you?” 

“ No,.don’t come with me!” she. answered, 
hurriedly... ‘tCome. in;an hour or.two’s time, 
then we can discuss what is to be done.” 

“Ob, I have decided what .we. will do,” he 
said, quietly. “ We will;go to London this 
afternoon, and start for Paris to-morrow ; but 
I will do as you: wish now, and leave you 
at your father’s door.” 

And he did so; parting rather like a mere 
friend than a newly-made bridegroom. 

Alice tried to: look, and. even feel, as .usual 
when she went into-the breakfast-room, where 
the family were assembled, but the effort was 
80 far. failure that,;absorbed.as they were 
with what had happened in ‘her ;absence, the 
change in.herself struck them.so forcibly that 
Julie exclaimed,— 

“Here you.are.at last,;Alice! 1 see; you 
know the news,.and think you ought to look 
solemn for decency’s sake!” 

_‘* What.news?’’ she asked, startled by her 
sister's joyous tone, 

“ What:.mews! Don’t you know?” cried 
Julie, brightly. . “Then aliow me to introduce 
you to Lord- Leighton ! Westart for Leighton 
Hall this verysday. -What a precious muff 
you were to go out for a walk, on thismorning 
of all morningsof the year !’’ 

* Lord Leighton dead.at last! ’?: she ejacu- 
lated, ‘trying to: realize that:what she hal 
lookéd forward to forso many years had come 
too late to be of any benefit to her. 

“ Yes;iche died late last might,” said her 
father. Ihave been expecting the news ‘for. 
the last two-days, but Iidid-not-say.a word to 
you, lest the: that came to:me:should 
prove unfounded. But there is.nodoubtabout 
itnow.; and you-girls need no longer practise 
severe. economy, nor: *look )twice at every’ 
—— you spend !| «Why; whatisthe matter, 

ice?” ‘ 

The question might: well be asked, for Alice 
had fainted. 

They-took off her hat:and cape; and’tried all 
in their power to revive her;:and she was just- 
beginning toshow signs of vetarning conscious- 


This was not‘an‘easy “thing‘to do. The kid 
seemed to‘cling to the hand;-and’ but' for the 


cut the gloves away. 

At the small, white hands are un- 
‘covered, atid the sisters”are beginning to rub 
‘them when a low cry of pained surprise es- 
capés Blanche, and she points to the fourth 
finger of Alice’s hand, upon which is-a plain 
gold ting. 

Her father sees it, and exclaims in a tone of 
dismay,— 

“ Married!” 

**T¢ must have eee ot ey ‘this morning,” 
says Blanche, “ for she had not that’ring on 
— ag ‘wentout. I-particnlarly noticed her 

an ” 


‘Yo think that she had stolen outof the house 


‘for such ’a+pui , thd ‘had-so-“little rd 
for his or for those of hersisters;as to 
‘take this Without'so much as telling them 
“of her + wounded hintto“the quick. 


It was the first drop.of bitterness in hisnew, 
cup of happ powerfal 


’ So fs. at coi he 8 pany Beran at pe 
;-and “when the’ poor ; | urned 
“her fathen.anid sisteraall seemed 





‘1 anust;go home. and :tell.my Jather- and 


as, walked. schureh,. 
seer amen 2 salad mits Y changed to-her. . 


her that they knew of-the step she had taken, 


and she said, plaintively,— 
OE we are angry with-me, and yet I.did it for 
e e8' ” 


‘Then the best.is as bad.as it can. be,’ said 
her. father, gravely. “'Thergizls and .I have 
been talking of what Alice will say and: what 
Alice will do, and now. we must .make all our 
yim without you, for you are no longer one 
of us.” 


“Oh!. father, don’t. say that!’’ she cried, 
passionately, throwing herself on her knees 
at his feet ; ‘‘it was because I feared. that we 
were sinking deeper and ‘deeper into poverty, 
and because I thought I could help you and 
the girls that I married Lord Strongleigh, and 
I consented to a secret. marriage this morning 
only to save expense. That was my only reason 
for not telling you all about:it.” 

“It is too late to talk of.all this now,” said 
her father, with grave sadness, as he helped 
her to rise and led:her to a, seat, ‘I am 
grieved, deeply grieved, by. your want of con- 
fidence ; but you havechosen your own course, 
and all we can now do is to accept the 
situation and make the best of it.” 

Alice clasped her.hands drearily. 

This was her wedding morning, the day that 
should have been .the happiest. of: her. life, 
while it was the most miserable-she’' had ever 
spent. 

Neither Blanche nor Julie uttered one word 
of congratulation to the sister who’ had that 
morning, by her marriage; become a -peeress, 
for they feared that she. had sacrified love to 
ambition;: and ‘that “before long she would 
bitterly: repent her choice. ; 

They showed her a great:deal of quiet kind- 
ness, however; one poured her ont some 
coffee, another cut some slices of ‘tongue and 
put on her piate, and both of them urged her 

on she would have a trying day before 


er. . 
Yet fo>a}l their kindness the lightmeal was 
@ very dad one, .and it:was only a glance at the 
clock and the recollection that the man who 
was now her-husband sould make his appear- 
nce very.'shortly,: that nerved Alice to ask 
what her father proposed to do. 

“ Tthought dfleaving here at twelve o’clock,’’ 
said her father, ‘and of going down to Leighton 
Hall sat once. ‘Whether you and your ‘sisters 
would go-with me, or stay ‘here antily after the 
faneral, was to be decided by you. ‘Now, how- 
ever, they:must please themselves.”’ 

Alice sighed. 

Her efforts to benefit her family had, even 
at this early stage, the effect of adding to their 
discomfort, 

“But never mind us;~we shall do well 
enough,” continued her father. “What.are 
your own plans? Where is your husband?” 

“Lord Strongleigh will be here in a few 
minutes,” she replied, looking at her watch. 
‘‘He wanted to come from’church with me; 
but I thought Isbould prefer telling you alone, 
and spending a last half-hour with you and 

ry ” ° 


m = 
"There was 60 much pathos in her voice that 
Julie began to cry, and to lament the haste 
that.had made her. sister rash into. matri- 
mony ; and While the tears were in her own 
eyes atid Alice was-also weeping freely, the 
bap y- atid triumphant bridegroom arrived. — 
} be bride hastily dried her eyes, but Julie 


| made no ‘attempt to hide her grief, and the 


reception ofthe new member of the family was 
cold, even to. frigidity, 
But Lord Strongleigh ‘was not. to be easily 
repressed. He. heard-the news of eld Lord 
i ‘s -death,.end he now- lated 
his father-in-law wponhis good. fortune, while 
he made some. ) jexouse ~- about » the 
clandestine jege, which, if, it had not 
been fs0° quiet, - ‘mot Shave ..taken ‘place 
iwitheut some: delay in .consequence of the 
death ‘in the family. 
; This: remark.made~the -new peer rap out 
such arcebuke that it,seemed for a moment as 
ing like a. damily quarrel were 





A glance.at.her own uncovered head-told 


€ 


about to ensue. - 
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Blanche, however, interposed, and attempted 
to throw oil upon the troubled waters. 

“ Tt is useless finding fault with what cannot 
be undone,” she said, as high words seemed 
imminent; ‘and, for Alice’s sake, papa, I 
think you might try to forgive the secrecy of 
this marriage, if Lord Strongleigh is kind to 
her, and makes her a good husband.” 

“And am I to take your opinion as to my 
qualifications as a husband, Miss Blanche?” 
askei the new bridegroom, with a sneer. 

‘* No; one must live under your roof to seé 
you in your true character, I am told,” retorted 
Blanche ; “‘and Alice is the only one of us 
likely to do that; but if she can put up with 
you we shall not grumble.” 

“That is very considerate of you,” he 
sneered again. ‘‘ Have you no instructions to 
give me, Julie?’”’ 

“Since you appeal to me, I may as well tell 
you frankly that I am sorry Alice bas married 
you, for you are nearly old enough to be her 
grandfather,” said Julie, with a toss of her 
classically-shaped head; “ but she knows that 
her father’s house will always be open to her 
if she is not happy in yours.” 

“It is kind of you to remind her of that; 
but you never did like me, Julie, and you made 
no pretence about it; and now, Alice, if you 
think I have listened to a sufficient number of 
pleasant speeches from your amiable family, I 
think we will go.” 

Alice looked at her father and then at her 
husband appealingly, but neither of them 
showed any disposition to be friendly with the 
other. The former felt himself injured; and 
the latter, having won what he had played for, 
had no longer any desire to hide his true 
character. 

“Good-bye, papa,’’ she said, taking her 
father’s hand in her own. 

He kissed her kindly though coldly, and 
then she turned to embrace her sisters. 

“I would not go with him if I didn’t feel 
inclined, if I were you,” whispered Blanche, 
“* He can’t take you away against your will.” 

Alice paid no heed to the suggestion, how- 
ever. She certainly was not inclined to go— 
but she went. 

The carriage in which Lord Strongleigh had 
arrived was waiting at the gate, and the 
couple entered it, and -were driven away. 

They had not proceeded more than a quarter 
of a mile before a carriage, coming from an 
opposite direction, passed them, and his lord. 
ship, on recognizing the solitary occupant, flang 
himself back into a corner, muttering, “ Just 
in time!” 

Alice asked what he meant, but could get no 
satisfactory reply ; and she did not know that 
the woman in that carriage was going to 
Som 4 Cottage to seck an interview with 

erself, 


CHAPTER V. 
IN HER CAGE, 

More than a year had passed since that 
morning when Alice Leighton left her father 
= sisters to become Lord Strongleigh’s 
wife, 

And what a year it has been to her! 

Looking back upon it she shudders, and 
wonders how she has lived through it. 

Not that there is any change for the better 
now, but as use is second nature, so she has 
become accustomed to what once seemed un- 
bearable, for her husband has completely 
isolated her from all her friends, 

He has done all in his power to offend her 
father and sisters ; and though Julie still keeps 
up something like a correspondence with her, 
Alice knows that the letters are read, and 
often suppressed by her tyrant. 

e story of the woman wlio came to her 
father’s house directly after she had left it 
has reached her ears, together with other tales 
of a like character ; but though Lord Strong- 
leigh claims every license for henself, he is as 
jealous of his wife, and keeps her as closely 
guarded as though he were some Eastern 
potentats, and she his slave. 





Indeed, -poor Alice has found that marriage 
has given her nothing but a tyrant. - 

In the olden days she was fond of society 
and gaiety, and she and her sister were con- 
stantly going to balls and parties, but now she 
goes nowhere, and sees no one but servants. 

For her husband has brought her down to 
Strongleigh Castle, which stands alone on the 
top of a hill, and is about five miles from any- 
thing like a decent habitation. And here he 
has kept her, refusing even to allow her to in- 
vite Lady Ellesmere, or to take her on a visit 
to her old friend, 

At firat Alice submitted, because she was so 
intensely miserable that she did not care what 
became of her. 

The knowledge that the wealth to which her 
father had so long looked forward had come at 
the very hour when she had given it up, was 
dreadful enough ; but when she learnt also that 
Willie Stone had likewise become a rich man, 
she felt as though the Fates themselves were 
against her, 

So she had yielded passively to her tyrant’s 
exactions until rebellion, when she tried it, 
could meet with nothing but signal defeat. 

And here she lives like @ state prisoner, 
watched by her servants, with no one coming 
to see her, and she herselt going to see no 
one. 

How long this kind of thing, if left undis- 
turbed, is likely to last, it is impossible to 
say ; but sooner or later an end must come to 
it, and Alice is beginning to feel that the 
utmost limit of endurance is almost reached. 

The summer has been short this year, and 
though it is only August the wind howls dis- 
mally round the great building which com- 
mands an extensive view of the country for 
miles round. 

Also, the air is cold and wintry, and the 
crimson velvet dress which Alice wears not 
only becomes her slender figure, but looks 
warm and seasonable. 

She is still as quaint looking and as grace- 
fal as ever, and whatever mental suffering 
she has gone through it has not as yet left any 
permanent lines upon her face. 

This afternoon she sits in a small drawing- 
room, in which she spends most of her time. 

A small fire burns in the polished grate, for 
she feels chilly and solitary,as she watches 
the trees which sway so wildly in the wind, 
which seems to shake them to their very 
roots. 

Her husband has ostensibly gone away for 
a few days,:but experience has taught her that, 
despite his formal leave taking, he may be 
close at hand, and closely watching all her 
movements. 

He has played her this unmanly trick more 
than once, probably with no other purpose 
than that of keeping her in constant dread of 
his watchful eyes ; for hitherto he has never dis- 
covered anything that could excite even his 
jealous rage, 

But Alice is nervous to-day, something in 
Julie’s last letter has disturbed her, and she is 
notcertain whether or not her husband has read 
what troubles her so much. 

‘* T suppose I had better tell you,’’ wrote her 
sister, ‘“‘ that I met Willie Stone the other day, 
and that-he said he was determined to see you. 
I begged him not to acvonegr todo so, because 
your husband is so absurdly jealous; but he 
has heard some highly-coloured s of the 
cruel way in which you are treated, and though 
I tried to convince him that you were not un- 
happy, and even sho him one of your 
letters to me, he declared that your guarded 
words only convinced him more completely 
that you were a @ prisoner, and were not 
allowed to write freely to your own sister.” 

Then followed a matronly exhortation to 
Alice to be careful, and not give her old lover 
an interview, for Julie was married now, and 
her ideas of wifely duty were such as one 
would expect from & woman who was perfectly 
contented and happy in her husband’s love, 

But Alice neéded no advice on the subject ; 
terror of her husband, and, perhaps a secret 
dread of her own heart, were quite sufficient 





to make her avoid meeting the man whom she 
had once loved, and of whom she now some- 
times thought tenderly. . 

The knowledge that Willie is still unmarried, 
and that he loves her, makes her heart throb 
tamultuously as she sits here alone; and she 
is startled by the entrance of a servant who 
hands her a card, and says the gentleman 
wishes to see my lady. 

Her face flushes as she reads the name of 
the man of whom she was thinking ; but she 
feels convinced that some trap has been laid 
for her by her husband, and she says, 
coldly,— % 

“Tam engaged. I receive no visitors.” 

“My lord said——” n-the man. 

But she silenced‘him imperiously. She knew 
that the fellow was in her husband’s pay, and . 
she believed:‘that some abominable trap had 
been laid for her. ‘ 

“Take my message!’ and, so saying, Lady 
Strongleigh resumed her book, and the man 
slowly and sulkily left the room. ; 

As soon as the door closed upon him she 
pressed her hand upon her heart, and for a few 
seconds gave herself up to the agony of des- 
pair that came over her. 

At this moment of her life, Alice Strong- 
leigh was weak and unstable as water, and 
had her old lover stood before her and urged 
her to fly with him, she knew in her heart 
that she would have yielded. 

She feels humiliated at her own condition 
of mind, and she closes her eyes and repents 
again, as she has repented hundreds of times 
already, the one act of her life that gave her 
into the power of a man who inspires her only 
with the profoundest dread. 

In this condition of mind she fulls asleep, 
and she does not observe the door gently open 


and Willie Stone enter. 
A ht sound wakes her, and she starts 
and | about her in surprise. 


Strange are the workings of s woman’s 

heart, and stranger still the influence of her 

ride. . 

: But a few minutes ago the memory of this 
man had made her weak, now the sight of 
him, unwelcome and unbidden in her hus- 
band’s house, made her strong, and she rose to 
her feet, and, looking at him coldly, and with 
unmistakable displeasure, she said,— 

“T told my servant toinform you, Mr. Stone, 
that I was engaged.” 

The young man had advanced towards her 
eagerly, with extended hands, and with warm 
words of ldve upon his mes ; but her words and 
manner chilled him, and he paused, looked at 
her with a curious expression of mingled as- 
tonishment and entreaty, and faltered, awk- 
wardly,— 

“Yes, he did tell me so, but I had heard 
dreadful stories about the way in which your 
husband had treated you, until’ I could no 
longer bear the thought of your wretchedness, 
and I determined, “e every risk to you and to 
myself, to come and rescue you.” 

« Did it ever occur to you, Mr. Stone, that I 
have a father who could ‘rescue’ me, as you 
term it, if I were in the condition you sup- 
pose? And do you think I am likely to be very 
grateful to a man who has done all in his 
power, without any encouragement en my 

art, to compromise me in the eyes of my hus- 
nd and of his servants?” 

“T never thought you would look upon my 
visit in that light,” he replied, roused by her 
tone and manner to defend his unwarrantable 
intrusion. _ " 

“How did you expect me to it? 
she asked, looking at him so coldly and so 
steadily that he must have been a vain man 
indeed if he had any longer cherished the be- 
lief that she secretly him. é 

And, ind in very truth, any lingering 
sentiments of the kind which she might have 
felt up to this time had died a sudden death 
as she looked at him and felt, with just in- 
dignation, that he had insulted her by coming 
in this‘ manner, as though he were a favoured 
lover for whom she was ready to forfeit her 
fair fame, her self-esteem, and all that makes 
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life worth living to a woman who was as pure 
as she was proud, ’ 

More than this, by his conduct he had given 
‘her husband some apparent ground for jealousy, 
and even her proud heart quailed at the pros- 
pect of the future that lay before her. 

“T am afraid that I judged of your feelings 
by my own,” he said, humbly; “but don’t 
look > 80 severely upon me, Alice; let us at 
least be friends.” 

And he extended his hands entreatingly. 

* There can be no friendship between you 
and me, Mr. Stone,” she replied, disdainfally. 
«A man who could force himself into a lady’s 
presence in the absence of her husband is not 
one whom I care to number among 
my friends. I only regret that Lord Strong- 
leigh is not at home to give you his opinion of 
your conduct.” , . 

“Lord Strongleigh is here,” said a voice 
that she knew full well, and her husband 
stepped forward and confronted the intruder. 

“Tam glad you have returned, dear,” she 
said, with a faint smile ; ‘‘and I willleave you 
te entertain this gentleman, who must have 
bribed the servants in whom you flace so 
much confidence, or he could never have made 
his way into my presence.” 

Then, without another glance at the intruder, 
she left the room. 

But Mr. Stone did not wait to haveany con- 
versation with Lord Strongleigh, and he walked 
straight out of the house, no one seeking to 
detain him. 

Never in his life had he been so mortified— 
never had his pride been brought so low; but 
he was cured of his love. ‘ 

No man could continue to love a woman 
who showed ag plainly, as Lady Strong- 
leigh had done, that she despised him; and 
when he became calmer, and could dispas- 
sionately view his own conduct, he felt that to 
meer people it might seem perfectly unjusti- 

able, 

True, he had been excited by the stories of 
the cruel way in which the young wife was 
supposed to be treated by her jealous husband ; 
but as these seemed to be quite unfounded he 
felt that some sosigy from him was due, and 
he wrote a letter addressed to Alice, which 
was never answered. 

In truth, it fell into the hands of her hus- 
band, who, knowing that Stone was coming to 
eee and rescue his old love, had pretended to 
go away from home to give the lovers a chance 
of meeting. 

The servants had acted according to his 
orders in accepting a bribe and admitting the 
young man whom their mistress had refused 
to see; and the suspicious husband had 
listened to every word of the interview which 
followed, ‘ 

That he was wapriged at the result might 
be taken for granted ; but he was likewise dis. 
appointed. For he was weary of the wife who, 
from a feeling of duty, submitted to his 
tyranny, and yet whose pride could neither be 
bent nor broken, 

“Oonfound her!” he muttered, savagely, 
as he read Willie Stone’s letter of apology, and 
crushed it up in his hand. - “‘Confound the 
jade! she is as cold and unbending to others 
as she is to me; but I will subdue her yet, or 
drive her to take some step that shall sot me 
free. Asit is, she neither loves me nor sub. 
qoits to me.” 





CHAPTER YI. 
FREE ! ” 

Lavy Srroncreicn stood at one of the win- 
dows of her bedroom, her eyes fixed vacantly 
upon the wide stretch of flat, uninteresting 
country, of which she commanded a view. 

A fortnight had passed since Willie Stone’s 
unwelcome visit, and since that day matters 
have-been growing worse instead of better be- 
tween her husband and herself, . 

She had not condescended to reproach him 
for his unworthy mesuness in spying upon 





her actions, and in trying to entrap her into 
comsprocenetng herself ; but when he spoke of her 
old lover she looked at him with such quiet 
scorn that her silence stung him more than 
the most violent outburst of indignation could 
have done, 

To-day she is more agitated than she cares 
for her tormentor to see, and she has retired 
to her own room to make up her mind toa 

which she feels can be delayed no er 

letter from her sister Blanche, inviting 
her and her husband to her wedding, has given 
Lord Stronleigh an opportunity for indulging in 
very strong language, in which he declared 
that he would never sit down under the roof of 
his father-in-law, and he further said that if 
Alice went to visit her own people, she should 
never come back to him.. 

Tt was this threat that had so far thrown her 
off her guard, as to make her involuntarily 
clasp her hands and say,— 

‘©Then I will go!” 

“Gol” thundered her tyrant. ‘‘ Go—but 
never think of me as your husband again !’’ 

“T don’t think I. am likely to trouble you 
with my claims!” she said, coldly, as she rose 
to leave the room. 

Bat infariated at her answer, mild though it 
was, he caught her by the shoulder, shook her 
violently, and then flung her into a corner of 
the room. 


The noise made the servants rush upon the 
scene ; but they were all too much afraid of 
their master to do anything towards helping 
their mistress, who rose slowly to her feet, and, 
without a word or a look to the right or to the 
left, walked quietly and painfally to her own 
room. 


Here she flung herself upon a couch, scarcely 
conscious of the physical pain of the bruises 
she had sustained, so all-absorbing was the in- 
dignation which she felt at the unmanly out- 
rage perpetrated upon her. 

“T will leave him for ever!” she said, in 
low, resolute tones, ‘ From henceforth I will 
be no wife to him. 1 married him that I 
might help those who happily needed no help ; 
for I not have given it, and, despite his 
cruelty, I have been a faithfal wife to him. 
But the end hascome. If he struck me again 
I think I should kill him. The question now 
is, shall I go to my father, or shall I write and 
entreat him to come and fetch me?” 

She rose from her couch and went to the 
window. . 

‘*Would her father come if she sent for 
him? Would any letter or telegram, which 
she might dispatch, be allowed to reach him? ”’ 

This last was the most serious consideration, 
and while she was still wondering what to do she 
saw a man on horseback ride out from the 
Castle gates. 

No need to ask who it was that sat his horse 
as though he were part of the animal, for no 
other man in the county, beside Lord Strong- 
leigh, would dare to ride Wild Madge, and 
freely use both whip and spur. 

Alice watched him, and she saw how he 
lashed and goaded the beautiful creature until 
from very pity she half extended her clasped 
hands, as though to entreat him to show some 
mercy to the poor dumb thing. 

But there was no pity in the heart of the 
man who treated his horse as brutally as he 
treated his wife. 

Mercy and compassion were unknown to 
him except by name. The one overmastering 
passion of his life was to make all around him 
subservient to his will; and to-day, as he had 
not quite broken his wife's heart, he deter- 
mined to break the spirit of Wild Madge. 

‘* She'll never stand the spur, my lord!” 
had exclaimed one of the grooms, apprehen- 
sively, as his lordship sprang into the saddle. 

A savage cut on the shoulders with the 
riding whip was the man’s reward for his 
caution; then the cruel steel was driven into 
the sides of the mare, who gave one great 
leap, and then bounded off with the speed of 
the wind. 

Heedless of bridle, whip and spur, Wild 
Madge flew over the green sward and into the 


€ 





Home Park, and before the reckless rider could 
realize his danger the infuriated creature had 
dashed under a tree with alow hanging branch, 
and her tormentor was, in far less time than 
it takes to tell the story, swept from the saddle 
and flung bleeding dead on the ground. 

The servants who had followed at a distance, 
feeling sure that some accident would occur, 
—— him up and carried him back to the 
castle, 

Alice, still standingat her window, saw them 
come, and thought that an unfortunate servant 
or pees a stranger had been ridden over 
and injured by her husband; and it was not 
until a servant came to break the dreadful 
es to her that she knew that she was free. 

“Free!” 

She gasped as the word rose to her lips, and 
she tried to feel grieved that freedom came to 
her in such a way. 

“ He brought it on himself,” she heard one 
of the servants whisper to another, and she 
felt that it was true, and that Wild Madge had 
that morning avenged more wrongs than her 


own. 

The day after the accident Lord Leighton 
came to Strongleigh Castle to comfort his 
——- in a ae een Seendiidnee ane 

rosperity well with the o 
soldier, and he looked younger and stronger 
than when his daughter last saw him. 

Alice threw herself into his arms when they 
met, and, for the first time since the shock of 
her husband’s death, tears fell from her eyes 
as she moaned,— 

“‘T made a useless sacrifice, father, and oh ! 
how bitterly I have saffered for it!” 

‘* My poor child,” said her father, soothingly, 
“I know that you have suffered, but I could 
not help you before; now you shall come home 
bons me, for when Blanche is gone I shall be 

one,’’ : 

They stayed at the Castle until the funeral 
was over, and Alice then learnt, to her amaze- 
ment, that by her husband’s will, executed a 
few weeks after their marriage, he left her the 
whole of his personal fortune, the estates and 
title only going to the next-of-kin, 

She went back with her father to Leighton 
Hall, and tried to take up the threads of her 
old life where she had left them. 

But we can never go back to the past, and 
Alice found that her old life had passed away, 
and was among those things which do not 
return. 

Her sister’s marriage was necessarily quiet, 
following as soon as it did upon Lord Strong- 
leigh’s death; and when Blanche and her 
husband had gone away Alice and her father 
were left in the old mansion together. 

They were very fond of each other; but 
neither of them could feel quite satisfied, and 
when Alice discovered that her father was 
meditating marriage with a girl two or three 

ears younger than herself she felt that 
ton Hall would not much longer be a 
home for her. 

‘“‘If all of my daughters were not married I 
might hesitate about bringing home a young 
wife,” she heard him say ; “ but as it is I have 
no one to consider but myself. Alice iswealthy, 
and she will be sure to marry again, or to take 
a house of her own, and go in for some of the 
hobbies of the day. I know her restless spirit 
too well to believe that my quiet home will 
satisfy her long.” 

* As though I should ever marry again after 
the experience I have had,” exclaimed Lady 
Strongleigh, indignantly; ‘‘and as though I 
had ever shown signs of impatience and rest- 
lessness ! ”’ 

Whereupon Julie, who was with her sister 
at the time, laughed immoderately, though she 
declined to give any reason for her mirth, and 
she was discreet enough not to mention the 
name of Lord Arthur Drummond, a friend of 
her husband, who had shown great interest in 
the fair, young widow. 

Had she done so Alice would have been very 
yor apres and would probably have persis- 
tently avoided the young man; but she never 
suspected her darger, and Julie, who wished 
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Marquis 6f Bancroft. “ 

ai 7 a mourtiage:of Jove “this time,’ said shin’ glean’ nti an me t gauss | 

Lady Ellesmere to her husband, when«she | * ri : tis 8 
} athe news.“ aoe pen iaebaaie hen} ee itis maderor.* /:' GWhy, don’t | pe 
married Drurmaced fot Talways felt tbat I: at: ” Sid Seaton et ean Walls ahon, 
was°to blame in helping her ‘to marry Lerd 4 it niust be alook.in glass.” . Wife,’ satd-the 
Baron leigh.” ans} eld man, ‘‘I’m afraid that a tay fe shaping him- 
[ram eR. self for a minstrel. or « funny: newspaper 

|; paragrapher. ..We'd better. put ‘him»to some |. 
trade soon, if we want to gaye,him,” « - 

FACETLA. Tir Panasor.—Before marriage : « Exeuse 


A wipaass who. hed, been called te give sevi- 
cenenin ee the defendant's character eet. 
that: always moved .in.. good :s0 ° 
** What — ~~ by good society?” aeked 
the Court. | “Society. ini which. it-is fashion- 
able ‘to -apeak -¢yil,” promptly answered: the 


witness. 
A préwrr little fairy, he lives in Isling- 


ton, ‘andowho:is very ‘fond of ‘having Bible |. 


stories: feud’ to her, ‘ran te‘her: mamma, the 
other day,.and said, eagerly, “Oh, mamma, 
lease rewd-me-that pretty catory: again about : 
ittle.' Moses.'with :the bulls: ‘rushing after | 
him!” 


Cuxmizx went to see the ‘apple of his eye 
the other’ev and, afters, Bot a ; 
of affectionate conversatio 


letting’me bore your ears.” “ Haven't I 
earned them already, then ? queried the fair 
object of his affections. 

Tue Law or Compensation.—Mand : “ Isnt 
it strange, déar, all the fellows who flirt with 
me ara Married men? I cannot think what 
has become of all the bachelors,’’ . Gertrude 
(who is not envious—obh, dear, no!): ‘ Pos- 
sibly Airting with the wives of your ad- 
mirers!”” 

Tue Terpmnes ,Camprun.—Toto is siluing 
upon. the. knees of. an old friend, whose mouth 

she ts..with jan indiscreet attention. 
‘t Howidaes it happen that you have no longer 
any teeth?’’ she asked. The old oa > 
little bothered, replied: ‘Because they shave 
fallen, my little one.” Toto, .after-reflectian : 
‘‘ Butawhy didn’t you pick them'up?”’ 


Ontipise Smreirciry.—A ‘fady* who ee 
some cékes-at a pasttycook’s: ae the of 
day, ‘noticed while making her purchase a 
little boy of’ sixor ‘seven years with ‘his face 
pressed on the byron ste ate y 
is es the various iD e 
With womanly rentiment, the” oty Rice» 
cake and carried it to the little oy. The 
youngster turned away in disgust, saying, as | 
don’t want it ; pa made it!” 
OxE Repessrne Featore.—“No, sir,” ssid 
oll Tostewater ; ‘*there is good in every man.” 
“Yes,” said Lawyer Greenbag; “there was 
Jim Stanger; he drank, stole, swore, lied, and 
followed a bad life for years, and yet When we 
arrested him the other day——”"_ Here Toste- 
water interrupted : “You told ‘him of’ his old 
mother, of his once happy,-home? ‘You found 
tome redeeming thing about him?” “We 
did,” said Greenbag, as expectant eyes were 
fixed upon him ; “ we found something redeem- 
ing about him—it was a pawn.ticket.” 


An Iniso Butu.~Teddy O’Rafferty’ was 
complaining of the many trials he. was called 
upon to endure, and among them the duty he 
had to perform the first thing each. morning. 
‘“ What is it, me bye, that you haye to do first 
thing in the morning?’’ asked lis father. . ‘‘I 
know well enough, fayther, what I have to do 
first thing in the morning,” replied Teddy, 
langhing. ‘‘ What is it, yespalpeen?”? “Dhe 


Air? Brown, 
| wrouldn’t “talk! Tike you “ 


me, George. “Did my parasol htt. you? ” 
*€Oh, no, my deaf. “Rvould b a AR ca if 
; it did.” After marriage ‘*' heavens! 


“was a man that knew enough to walk on , 


“Pll give |. 
ty ie tir of earrings, dear, % en you'll earn them |} 


A ‘Movrsrcn:—‘*M?, Brown, ieee 
nats?" jasked a four-year-ld ‘fiend 
»sipter’s beau, ‘Why, Johnie?” 
* Cos sister ‘sa 


youe 
TOE hi 


. 


“a saad tf 


nuts.” Sister faints, and Browr 
hasan/engagement in Aust ‘awatialis 


knew-how toc @ parasol. withot eratch- 
ing a’ aellonce ert out.’””.. “And , thas meget 


right side of a woman With a. L” 
“There ist’y atiy right wife} & women with 
& parasol.” ' 
” AN Enonavie. —He had @ ver. y rabiownd 


fage, suggestive: of 1a: dissipated ' OAs he } 45) 
was: wedking wpithe street,.a. ne Pe- 

meabet: ‘Phat fellow: is .s0 highly'eo 

that-e:reminds me.of a chromo,’ ieee 


Foote ; here are. twenty of us.” SE 
counting you, and there arejust.eigh 

as nine tailors make a man, I, om Fight 
wish you both a,wery good.night!” 


= ee -n-Law,—Y., who had been‘ te- 
“cently married, was annoyed at seéihg His | & 
mothern-law ‘call at bis house, "He was 
obliged to kiss her, but this politenéss vexed 
him. » The otherd@ay the’ mother-in-aw called 
just as Y. was kissing his dog. “ Horrible!” 
cried the old lady, ‘(My son, do not think 
that I shall allowenquhnel to be kissed by 29 
that have -kissed.a dog.” Y. appeared ver 

sad. Since that day, however, whenever "tt the 
mother-in-law has called she has‘always found 
her soh inlaw kissing Azor. No dog was-ever 
foanuch: loved-as thet one. 


Ditro-—An old ich is,good cnoagh 
to be lately revived in the “papers : 
night Sandy told mn that, he ‘‘liket;’’ he 
“awfu’ wee.” . She simply responded ‘‘ ditto.” 
Sandy was not very sure what.that meant ;:so | 
the next day, while at work, he said :, “Father, 
can you tell me what ‘ditto’ is?” “Ou,ay, 
Sandy!” replied bis father. ‘‘Dae,ye see 
that oabbage?” “Yes.” ‘‘And dae ye see 
that ither ane that it's ine the same?” 
“Yes.” ‘* Weel, that’s ditto.” ‘* Gracious 
goodness!” exclaimed Sandy. ‘Did she ca’ 
me @ cabbage-head? Ill na’: wed her,” 


HE ENEW ONE. 

A short time ago, at a school during a lesson 
cn the animal kingdom, the teacher put the 
following question : 


order = et is, a front tooth toothless 
animal?” 
a hoy, whose face beamed with pleasure: at 
pect: ofva good mark, replied 
can.” 
“ Well what is the animal?’ 





first thing I have to doin the morning is:to 
get the kindling ready the night before.” 


‘* Oan anyb oy name to:me an animal of the. 


"Wren is a vegetable not a-vegetable?’ When 
it is what you cauliflower, 


“Tar ‘horsemat is A A 
ble penal, 8 


Be. bad Sm in 
etl peak gy Pape nstowncalh all the 


pas about the hoy whonom- 
| nes incbis 


i ree 


gps 
plained o the stone as an 
Pegthe: 


aes Pre ! rt Sree " rede bail 


ain't a gun!” 


ati ae Rabe pone Are, saasianot ¢ Stone 


a“ eTheecalone vaepliod Pak, “era a 


coward for foive minutes than’ ane the 
reat of me loife.” rf 

Manx: # Why ate you always beating’ your 
dolk?:) That isn’taice;” Bisa: “edéitiis. I 


There was never a woman under the sun that | must, beat the,doll, heeause-l don't want papa 


to tell. me,.ag he always tells gon, thes Liam 
ee @hildrea.”’ ad 

‘XOUNG r thas: eweitten:for 1B 
soprane oineoertieati tal ful son gyentitied*' Would 
that I were young again.’’:ithasbeensontuch 
time: wastied.: >The woman can‘t'be Sena@iavho 
will sing it. 
‘Snow me: ‘s sonsibe! saan pedo! is 
to capital exclaiméd a‘ 
while in conversation during a réeess! OF 
‘*T am,” replied a rare oe 

a e- 







mindsme moreof amengravingthane chrome,” |“PAiid why so, tir ; ir 
} remarked & bystander, “How. so?” Mell, | Sede oT vant: Béhntenced to be®: ha es smext 
you see, an engraving always nas a elas in month. ee nah oR 
front of it;.and:e chromorkasn't.’° “A Brave bara iif: epllety is” STs 
fellow,” remarked Brown; “Few mien artes 


Nrvz ‘to Or. —Foote having, dipea see care to, gp pen baat at night ais he. does, iuarmaed 


Merchatt Tailors’ Hall, hé was so we. ‘afta Agim 4 
with the entertainment that-he sat, ti of ( body would ake i Bae Madame . 
the company had left the table. sgt claimed Fogg; * robb ri never’ tale saa 
‘rising, he said: “Gentlemen, I wish you.both | that is stink worthless, Zhey might take 
a very good-night.” /* Both! *? one | his money, bat hia life never.” 

of the company, *' Why you, maust, Pug sinned sheen little 


boys who make a, speciality ot nee 
just, what they ought not to,. 7 ja borionsly:iueged 
a large wooden pail.into the;:presenge,of chis 
maternal grandmother and: respectfully asked 
her .to kick. it, . * Kiek it! and);why-shodld I 
ead s saep tien babtbapenentingadons 
£ t CS) wai 

time for. you to kiek the bue rsa om and Itheught 
I would ask you to do it.” papa; who sat 
-on the. opposite side of the room,swallowed his. 


Adam’s-apple,and would have a an 
explanation, but the maternal grandmother 
was gone. 


RECLAIMED LANDS. 
“ Water,” said Miss Bubler to the ardent 
suitor who kneeled at her fest, ‘I cannot 
marry ‘you; for some time I have, smelled 
whiskey on Bea breath... I can never marry 
& man that drinks, for I.am ‘the secretary of 
a temperance organization.” 

The y young } rolled bis eyes_in. 
oe tes espair, and sol 

a rhen you don’t love me,” he said. 

“ Oh, do not tear my heart. I do Jove you 
with th condensed affection, bat you, are @ 
drunkard, and I cannot marry you this 
evening. 

“ Melvina, you want me to say some other 
evens 80 you cam-accuse me of revamping 
an old gag.” 

“You lacerate me. It is the drinking I 
want you to stop. «My ‘decision is final. I 
cannot marry you unless you reform. Pre- 


mise me that you will swear off.”’ 
“I willl’ exclaimed the young .man, 


«“ For how long?” 
“ What is to- ny?” 


y of 
hic- 


«I will swear off until Wednesda 
“Oh, Walter, I have reclaimed a and 
he threw -her-arms around bis neck. 





great glee, 


“My grandmother,” replied ‘the -boy in 
d 


They were married. 
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-SOCERTY. | 


ue rinee of Wales as peg bie i pes 
Baden with Devaget ichess 0 mil 
ton (Princess Mary of Baden) ; the'Duchess of 
Manchester, . Connt and . Countess. Festetics, | 
aad ‘Laie Charles -Moniaga were. invited .t0| 


‘AuoxG the novelists of next season will, it) 
i Diana “Hudd@lestone. “Her 
titish society. somewhat: 
after thedashion: of: ‘Lord Beaconsfield’s fic- 
tions, and,some side lights may -be expected 
to.be threwn.on leading characters. 
stained ope at eed with, 
or : , 4s, 
_& knob. eof hammered 


handseme 

dark satin edged with lace or with thick fringe. | 

Tha star mernelin snarl fangy, useful as a 
cin .an«open carriage, It is i 

onal and forms, 


of of having 
covers are made — over: satin, 
on mounted on teasel. wood a sticks. } 


first. (the Queen after her 
artieai at op ereecpiey to iy tomb.ef John 


‘ trusted ser- 

posal gene the most-loyal 

and faithful of. ber "people: are beginning: to 

wonder moreor ‘Jess openly st what cannot 

but ba alsa‘porisidared an-exaggeration a. sen- 
timent — Baciely. 6 


Dramatic entertainments bave been ‘held 
witha the tennis,courts.at.Taymonth Castle 
“The performers were the::beys of 
Lady Breadalbane’s Home at Kemah and. 
the proceeds Of the entertainment will. be, de- 
voted toa fand for Starting ‘the mags in: life 
after.they leaye -the.institution. The home 
was founded by her’ladyship in Fale. 1881, 
and accommodates eight boys. ‘The. building 
a res Alla, by enenuieetene sndiense. The 
children’s masque, 

titled The Fi 


by Lady Breddalhane aid Herbert Gardner. 
The masque was beautifully: mounted, the 
dresses especially beingexceedingly pretty, The 
uusical accompaniments were played by Mr. 
G. H. Normingten, ‘organist'to the Earl of 
Breadalbaue; arid: the’ and ‘fitt bis 
flected great credit upon . koung 
assistants, 


wedding took place on the 28th 

ult., at Belfast. “The bride is the daughter of 
Captain Hoshy, R.N., captain superintendent 
= ‘re lster.training ship Gibraliar, and the 
idegroom, Mri*W. B. Ardill)' of "Lisburn. 

a the‘bride’s‘home was on board the ship, 
the marriage took place from there. The 
Gibraltar was gaily decked with flags, as were 
also the steam launches which conveyed the 
partyomshore. A large crowd had assembled 
at the docks, and every ship was gaily dressed 
with bunting in-honoar of the occasion. The 
ceremony took ‘place at the parish church. 
The bride wore white silk, with brocaded satin 
train, heavily trimmed with. aloe lace. .Her 
two sisters, who acted as bridesmaids, were 
dressed respectively in cream and red. On 
the conclusion of the ceremony the party 
again drove to the docks, where two steam 
launches were awaiting them. The Gibsaltar 
boys gave a hearty reception to the newly- 
married couple, .and. played an in- 
spiriting march: "The party at the déjewner 
were Captain and Mrs. Kerby, Mrs. Ardill, | 
Misses Ardill, the Rev. Dr.. Hannay, the Rev. 
Mr. Beattie, &o. The bride’s travelling dress 
ae of dark blue satin, trimmed with Greek 
and-when~the farewells were said, the 

newly married ansehen ce more embarked on 
e. boys man- 

ning the lading and ¢ “es 


Gage. Black: or white. 


Wood, weitten end arracgel , 


STATISTICS. 
Loxpon “Casmen.—There are 13,000. cab- 


& drivers in the metropolis; and their:honesty 


is evidenced by the statement that, during-the 

‘year 1882, nearly 19,000. articles left im-cabs 
were iareed ever by the drivers to the police. 

Fise.—The total ,value.of all kinds.of.fish 

-pymerie’ Som, the United Kingdom during,the 
ast ten. years.is as follows: 1873,.:€1,295,896 ; 
1874, 21,441,217; 1875, (£1;192;481; - 1876, 
£952,804; 1877, £1,345,603 ; 1878, £1'280,900 ; 
1879, £1, »417,155 ; 1880, ‘£1, 779,261 ; 1881, 
£1, 626,085 ; axid 1882, Rn "816,702. ‘The'Sgares 

highest, and.thoae fo 


for the last year are the 


1876 the lowest: during’the decade. 

Tur “Hovsz or Commons’ Post Orricsr.— 
‘The weekly average of letters delivered to 
members from the Post-office in the lobby of 
the House.of Gommons has been during the 
past session 22,698, and the weekly average’ of 
replies 13,000; 2,858 postal orders have been 
granted, and 959° money orders ; 1,228 letters 
have been registered, and a sum of "£2, 843 re- 
ceived for stamps. More: than half: of ‘the 
letters. deliveréd at the House have to be re- 
directed to members’ private addresses, in- 
volving a considerable increase of labour on 
the part.of the clerks. It is intended. before 
next session to make an improvement in the 
accommodation for the Post-office officials. 





GEMS. 


We count too often only be the rosary of 
our outward pro! ities, a measure our 
gratitude too much by the ptm, pearls of 
our successes, 

Tr is easy among - destroy ; and-there are 
always destroyers h. “It requires skill 
and labour ware ‘bul ding; any scamp can 
burn it down. 

Trus joy is a serene and sober motion, and 
they are inlecraldy out, that take laughing. for 
rejoicing ;\the seat of it is within, aud there 
is no eheerfalness like the reszlutions of a 
brave man. 

Currrrunness is. just as matoral to the 
-heart of a man in strong health .as colour to 
his cheeks; and whenever there is ‘habitual 

gloom there must be.either bad air, unwhole- 
t aac food, improperly severe labour, or-erring 
bits ° 

We should remember that edificaticn i ia thie 
widest sease of the word is what we owe each 
other. “We were:sent into the world not only 
to enjoy ourselves, but to-do our best to make 
those under our. influence good and wise, 
‘strong and happy. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

Lzmon: Puppinc.— Grate the rind-of a lemon ; 
mix with the yolk of two eggs one pint fine 
hens as a Be ee sweet milk,-half cap 
Sugar, piach salt, Bake twenty minutes. 
Beat toa fret white of the eggs, juice of the 
demon and: half cup-sugar. Spread over top 
of pudding and bake ‘five minutes. 

Pus, Parserves.—Parboil the fruit in jast 
} enough “water:to cover-them. ‘When 
‘place the pears on a platter. Then take as 
many pounds of sugar as there were pears be- 
fore they were a boiler, and. place .the sugar in 

were boiled in. ‘When: it 

comes to. a. vdrop‘inothe peare, and «cook 
-until they are nett sasing’s not to fall to pieces. 

Baxep Sataon,~+-Boil the fish in salted-water 
until it is tender; then pata layer of bread or 
‘cracker crumbsin the bottom of a puddingdish, | and 
then a layer of ‘fish ; season 
salt ; fill the dish with alternate 


or, if this is too #ieh to mut your taste, ake hot | 
water. , Bake for for a long hour, an 
top well 





browned, 


*MISCELLA NEOUS. 


Lone Finczr WNats.—According to the 
writer of an article on ““Extraordinary Finger 
Nails” in the World of Wonders, it is the 
custom of the Chinese,’ , aid Annam- 
ese to allow. the nails on all their fingers, 
except the forefinger, to:grow to a great length, 
and among the former ey sometimes attain 
the incredible length of from sixteen .to..eigh- 
teen inches. Among the Siamese so distinc- 
tive a mark of nobility.are long.naila esteemed 
that. the belles and beaux .wear silver. nace, 
either to “sem their nails or.else. to,mak 

Be pec as ml haces i 

y aren s e 

er, the writer tells us that ‘‘ Ausbassadors 
visitors of distinction from Asiatic States 

to Europe are often observed to “the 
excessive growth of the nail of the finger, 
and this’ is also: common occurrence: with 
pond of the people of India arid other parts of 


Surerstrrion 1x Geruany.—Otiminatprose” 
cutions occurring in yarious parts of ey 
throw a strange light upon .the we ages far 

peasantry in- witch- 


craft. Ina case just tried. at Friedberg,the 
wife of a railway station-master.was accused 
of fraud and:extortion in | a) dammer 
and his wife that their three children were 
possessed by evil spirits, and under a witch’s 

ban, and they needed exorcising very urgently. 
The cure she prescribed involved the frequent 
taking of the children’s. measurement, accom- 
panied by argo prayersiand invocations 
of the’ Trinity; and twice a day they were 
required to pass ae herds‘ 6 swine; that 
the ‘wicked spirits might leave. their bodies 
and enter those ofthe brutes. “For this cure 
she received two marks, The woman was 
convicted and .sentenced to fine and imprison - 
ment; but it would take much more than that 
to convinee her that there are no witches. 
All the courts in Germany would not’ be abte 
to remove°that belief from ‘the minds: of the 
‘country population. 


Farexpsaie AND Love.—Very ey 
girls decline proposals by saying, “I regard 
you .as..a friend, but I cannot . e@ your 
wife.” Either they do not mean it, or they.do 
not Eaienrtnei. this she more probable—the 
significance of friendship. Sie :who .knews 
what friendshi is would Ne rath to reject as 
husband him she had accepted as friend. It 
is far-easier'to convert a friend into a lover, as 
the words are properly used, than adover. into 
a friend... A woman. of self-understanding, 
range, and insight would prefer a true friend 
to a sighing lover as her life-long partner. 
Lovers «are ‘abandant; friends few. How 
many. wedded women. to: day hi for friend- 
ship oo their ners Rage joyfully ferns 
every rapture the ee ir 
imaginings are beyond poets’ dreams—for sits 
pervading comfort, its sweet -hueyancy, /ite 
penetrating sense of absolute protection! 
‘Their lords were delightfal,as lovers, .were 
charming as husbands for «a season—for a 
year, perhaps; but ‘then a’ chai anee ‘sare appeared, 
slight at first, scarcely perceptible except to 
woman’s watchful eye, though spreading and 
rt ey until the present became only a 
mockery of the .past; until tenderness breke 
her heart at the death-bed of gallantry. 
Could the wives have had friendship from. the 
beginning they would have missed’ the senti- 
ST raving, the extravagance of manner, 
the absurd jealousy that ; to -all 
wooings; but they would have had the 
delicate attention, the Oy an eo = ‘the 
genuine heartfelt. sympath 


ts oi mtr ~ Srecctsunp corti 
|| man mares. Men cha ¢ eir ditt lovee wonton 
4 ras Men Gangs yet ‘remain leal to 


~~ eatly “years, Once firmly 
whim ae” eaprice can hake it; 
forbear - 


tho || the. sch ot mmninel understanding and 





ance is ifs unassailable foundation. 
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basket to drain. 4s much of the best cider vinegar | other vessels were placed in great 4 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. as will cover the’cucumbers ; wash out the jars and schemes were af for the vessel, 
the cucumbers into them; the vinegar on but wi it success, until 1839, when the mass was 
hot; cover. with leaves; and cover the Mowe 60 Sisto OO Segre oc nro By this 
jars th t. In -eight hours the pickles | means a q the in 
= matrimonial advertise- | Will be fit for use. Si wearers and the brass soconeeed 
ane en ee Srantror Buss.—Be governed by your mother’s | opera pay for the upon the 
ae S.—Thelanguage of the Fen was given in No able to judge ‘af thom than: Mt yy nll BL EN lady who is very well known 
. G. 8,— , u we are too young . S— 
1,045, post free three hal rimrig aoe re Senge seankil Gb tak es. Do not be in any haste to — ; er et m7 te 
A. W.—A t deal d ds u the ion of the | engage marry . , not @ : 
parites, but the husband usually has to provide it. Crssre, —A solvent man has the right to séttlethewhole | {Penticsls, tableaux, e. ,, Se. - oa 
T. 8S. M.—A moss rosebud signifies th 90 of | or part ‘ant pee Se koe ofan Spy ey place remember that ‘ 
” é or merits. wards ithful a director of abank. If insol being 
bape rire ton PRI 7.» and the transfer is made in fraud of creditors, it ca eee ae Ga cubes aa ET ae ee 


E R.—The husband certainly is not liable. The 
monty can be recovered from the wife's separate estate. 


Lity.—A pretty girl of marriageable age. She should 
not lack admirers. 

A.C. E—It can be obtained from any good drapers 
at about éighteenpence a yard. 2. Good writing, but a 
little straggling. 


C. T.—We cannot give any opinion as to the stability 
of a company. A eter could tell you the value 
of the shares. : 


A. P.8.—The customary honour of a bow should be 
given at the commencement and conclusion of each 


C. F. N.—The first unsuccessful attempt was niade In 
1857, but the first successful Atlantic cable was com- 
pleted in August, 1858. 

B, W. X.—A lady, will usually have her escort to any 
place of amusement, and of course the one that has 
acted as her escort there will escort her home. / 


M. G. R.—When a lady is standing in a quadrille, 
though not in dancing, a géntleman not 
acquainted with partner should not converse with 
her. 

R. O. A.—The engagement- is worn on the third 
finger of the right hand, and e eogagement-ring 
is a plain gold ean it may also Pgh as a wedding- 
ring. 


N. H. J.—To invite a young lady to accompany you 
to a ball or party the invitation will. be given in much 
the same form as asking her for her company to any 
other place of amusement. 


Gerrrupe F.—Try to keep your husband at home, 
and when he goes out in the evening ask him to take 
you with him. Make yourself pleasant and companion- 
able. 

VaneLia.~We think that your relative size is slightly 
out of proportion, but that is not important: me 
very slight ladies have made excellent wives to men of 
as great size as your admirer. 


D. D.—Adhesive fly-paper is made by boit: linseed 
oil, to which a little resin has been added, until a viseid 
mass is formed, which is spredd evenly on the paper 
selected for the purpose, 


G. N. 0.—Glycerine mixed with a little fresh lemon 
jaice will soften and whiten the skin. There is nothing 
better for chapped hands in winter or for sun-tan in 
summer, 


Auice.—1. Powdered charcoal is disinfectant and 
absorbent. It corrects acidity of the stomach, and is 
recommended for the breath. Ithas no blood purifying 
properties. 2, No, 


Corixa.—In conducting a lady to the dining-room, 
offer her your arm, and place her on. the next 
the wall. hen the dining-room is on the same floor 
as the drawing-room, custom sanctions the offer of the 
eft arm. 


Dr. ARNE.—There are a few ladies who deeline to pre- 
side over their coffee-urns for large breakfast parties, 
but most hostesses enjoy the domestic hospitality which 
this attention to her friends suggests. 


J. L.—In writing to a perfect stranger on business of 
any kind you should begin your letter with ‘‘Sir,” or 
“Madam,” and sign yourself “ Yours faithfully,” or 
** Yours obediently.” 


Frepa.—If a lady pays a!gentleman a compliment, 
incidentally or special, he should gay, ‘‘ You flatter me,” 
we “You = _ ee Of course ~ = show 

appreciation e lady’s good. opinion some 
worth of thanks, of 


F. B.—Brevipennate means short-winged ; having 
wings that are half-fledged, and therefore short—applied 
to a division of birds which cannot fly, owing to their 
size and short wings, ineliiding the ostrich, cassowary, 
swan, dodo, &. 


G. D.—1._ Offer the whole hand. It is an insult, and 
indicates snobbery, to present two fin when shaking 
hands. 2. It is always the lady’s privilege to extend the 
hand first. 3. In her own house a lady should give her 
hand to every guest. 


L. L. D.—The gentleman should always precede the 
lady in ascend: a i. of stairs, The will take 
the right-hand side of the gentleman when ascending 


a flight of stairs together, but he should be allowed to 
be a step in advance of the lady. 


ANNETTE.—To yotte cucumbers—Get ¥ small 
cucumbers, wipe them clean, and lay them fo stone 
ars. Allow one quart of coarse salt to a pail of water ; 
il the salt and water till the salt is dissolved ; turn it 
boiling hot on the cucumbers ; cover them tight and let 


Orrernics.—l. The only remedy is to. ind in the 

epee as little aa possible Sometimes if tae sation 

reversed the gi will 

sent is fawn colour. 8. We cannot 

merizing. 4. Writing good, but a litt 
Litrce Ong.—l, Clarenda means “ t,” Bessie 

‘the oath of the Lord,” Eva “ causing life.” - 2. The 

wage Sot caer“, Woon a ie 

oO - » on . 

too small to be fashionable. 


careless, 


LOvE’s COMTNG. 
She had looked for his coming as warriors come, 
With the clash of arms bugie’s calli — 
But he came.instead with a tread, 
Which she did not hear at all. 


She had thought how his armour would blaze in the 
) sun, ‘ 
ihe ate igre fea 
swee m e 
found him at her side, 7 


She had dreamed how the gaze of his strange bold’ 
eye 

Would wake her heart toa 
She found in his face the 

Of a friend she used to know. 
She dreamed how his coming yould stir her soul, 
Hetewna * balm =. ; 

e er the a 

And a peace which crowned her life. 


. 


iden glow; 


E. W. 


B. M. G.—To inyite a lady to dance with you the 
words ‘ Will you-honour me .with your hand for a 
quadrille? ” or “‘ Shall I have the honour of: dancing this 
set with you?” are more used now than “‘ Shall I have 
the pleasure?” or ‘ you give me the pleasure of 


dancing with you?” mi 
M. B. S.—At a wedd the groom and best men wear 
dark frock coats and wi iter trousers. Blue 


coats and vests, with light trousers, and sometimés 
white vests are fashionable. Gloves and neck-ties are 
light, but mot white. His right arm is offered to the 
bride when leaving the chu ey 


L. B.—The gentleman should be introduced to tke 
lady. “ Miss D;, allow me to peta or introduce to 
you Mr. G.—Mr. G., Miss D. ;’ but pie you are very 
intimately acquainted with ‘both the lady and 4 
man you should not introduce the gentleman 
first ascertaining if it will be to the lady. 


young lady in trouble. You are Paes too to 
marry. Youshould go to her f and ask his advice, 
It would be well-to wait for-two years-before thinking 
of marriage, and in the meantime avoid offen: the 
employers of the young lady. Let her keep her place. 


8. B.—If a gentleman meets a lady at a friend’s house, 


and she is unaccom: escort, he may with 

riety asx to be allowed ‘pleamee of. sdoumpany- 
pe bes home, All must. of course d upon the 
intimacy of their acquaintance or frien 28 DO 
can propriety allow a to act as her esco 
unless she is accompanied with her mother, sistér, or a 
chaperone. 

Lera.—To remove pitting and old pock-marks, 

oil or ony medicated with\croton oil, and of a 
strength just sufficient to produce a slight pustular 
eruption, is probably the safest and most convenient of 
all the preparations that are used for thatpurpose. It 
should be a) at intervals extending over several 
weeks, as feelings, ee etre and convenience of the 
party concerned may indicate, 


D. B, W.—The Royal George was a British man-of-war, 
of 108 guns, the sudden sinking of which in Portsmouth 
Harbour, with all on board; August 29, «1782, created 


you write, She was the vessel of 

fi and un repairs of her keel was too 
much heeled over, so the water ru: through 
We bexh holes of the depressed side. filled her, 
and she sank with all on board, inclu: famous 
Admiral Kempenf the officers, crew, and about 300 
women and on board 





bem stand twenty-four hours, then turn them into.a 


thout | 
Wi R.—Be yory dtenseet, or you Will involve the 


a belle, remember to silence envious tongues, 


ARIADNE.—When 4 gentleman is an invited guest at a 

friend's housé yey ee it -is not a rule, neither 

is it necessary, that servant or servants should be 

presented with by 

remains for any length of 
that the servan' 


the part of the 

something: for extra work his's' 
occasioned them. This is not 0 
option of the visitor, 





PavLa.—1. Numberless remedies have : 
freckles... The is recommenddd as simple and 
efficacious :— 
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